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‘RELATIVE INFLUENCE OR PRESBYTERY AND. 


“LIBERTY? 
A Sermon—Preached, by appointment, before the Synod Of 
Philadephia, at Penosy! vania, 16th, 
1844, by. the:Rev. T, Moore, of Catliaie, Pennsylvania, 
Published by request ofthe Synod., 
Stand fast therefore in the liberty, wherewith. Christ hath. 
There is no slavery more abjeet and” absolute 
than'that of'sin.’ It begins with the first stirrings 


_of moral life, and extends to every faculty of moral | least as to its theory, the most decidedly favourable 


action. ‘It imposes habits the-most rigid*and un- 
bending, exacts indulgences..the most. foul and 
di gre ding, and requires saerifices the costly; 
and ruinous, without intermitting for a.single in-. 
siant the despotism of its; sway. The miserable 
victim of this thrall, if disposed fora time to assert. 
his independetice, ie driven with the lash of consum-’ 
ing appetites, inexorable habits, or grouridless fears, 
to his former obedience. And so pervading is this 
enslaving process that its wretched object ts’ usual-) 
ly unconscious of the yoke. He hugs thie chains 
that bind. him as ‘the’ very. badges of his liberty, 
and complacently pities those whom he regards as 
bound ignobly and irksomely, in‘the bondage 
religious or yirtuous restraint, 
ftom this internal slavery has flowed all exter- 
nal oppression, ‘I'he slavery of the heart has been 
the parent of ‘its tyranny. ‘The relentless despot 
who prostrates ‘all right and rule to ‘his capricious 
ssion; is ‘only a tyrant because he is a slave. He 
le -imopelled to.conquer and exsiave others,! because 
he cannot conquer and. govern himeelf.. He is like. 
the swollen and lawless. torreut that has*broken| 
down he banks which at once confimed and diree- 
ted its energies, whose very power of injury de- 
pends on its weakness of restraint. The rights of 
others would never have been invaded, had ‘not 
the boundaries of his own rights firet‘been broken 
away. ‘Hence the greatest tyrant is always. the 
greatest slave. 
_ This is true atonee of civil and ecclesiasticaltyran* 
+, They have the same origin. and the same end. 
They difter only in their means. They who em- 
ploy, the bull, the anathema, or the ghostly power 
of the keys to condemn the innocent and crush the 
weak, are enslaved by the same lust 'of selfishness 
and domjnion that inflanies and governs those who 
use ‘the eword, the dungeon, and the scaffold, as the 
instrum /nts of their oppression. 
. Hence; wheb tyranny is to bé checked and over- 
thrown, or.liberiy, firmly. and permanently estab- 
lished, there ip required a power mightier. than 
mere. physica] force. The same agency that des- 
troys tyranny, cannot establ sh liberty. It is true, 
the indignant spirit of the oppressed, may be goad- 
ed on to th:t pitch of ‘exasperation, they 
will rise in the terrible mi. ht of mocked and. out- 
raged right, to the eatth the! arrogant ty- 
Fant wiio has ed it over them ;:but the result of 
tais . outbure ef pent-up feeling may be, not 


~ 


y seek repose end quiet in the very 
ige from which he yon ‘The oppression of 
one tyrant may be followved by the oppression of an- 
other; or the capricious Will of the few, by the 
more capricious will of the many ; the las less fury 
of ‘a despot, by the stili more lawless fury of a 
mob. 
There. is. nothing that can remove tyranny but 
that which will remove sin. Tyranny never has 
existed and never can €xist without sin as its 
cause, and the removal of the cause is the only ef- 
fectual mode.of removing the effect. Hence there 
is 10 permanent basis for liberty in any depart- 
men cf action but Christianity. ith it reigning 
supremely in the hearts of rulers and ruled, a «'cs 
potism would be free; for every right of every 
man would be secured: without it a republic would 
be slavery, for soon all rights except those of 
might aud cunning would become insecure and 
nugatory. 7 
~ Tt is mainly to Christianity, especially in its in- 
fluence since the Reformation, that we owe the 
existing liberties of Europe and America. It first 
taught the rights of man as man, es ‘an immortal, 
responsible being, and declaring in the golden rule 
that each man’s rights and -duties as to other men 
constitu:e the measure of their rights and duties as 
to him, it first founded on a rock the great truth of 
human equality. ‘Thus the Sermon on the Mount, 
was the first Declaration of Independence, the first 
great magna-charta of the rights of the people. It 
at once founded, defined, and restrained them. 
Christianity frowns on ali oppression, on all inva- 
sion of rights by the rich, tho great, or the power- 
ful, and teaches the very fountain truth of popular 
liberty, that evary man ig évery-other man’s bro- 
ther. . Its influence, therefore, when not restrain- 
ed, has been literally to proclaim deliverance to 
the captive, the opening of the prison doors to 
them that are bound, and the breaking of every 
yoke. 
% As the necessary tendency of its principles is 
thus towards civil and ecclesiastical liberty, it 
would be natura! to expect the same tendency in 
the external forms that embody them. If. Chris- 
tienity as » system of truth and doctrine tends to 
this end, Christianity as a system of law and gov- 
ernment must also do 60, or it is inconsistent, if not 
self-destructive. Hence the tendency of any par- 
ticular system cof ecclesiastical] polity to promote 
civil and religious liberty, would seem to be a fair 
test of its scriptural werrant. If its influen-e is 
favourable, there would seem to be & presumption 
created for it; if unfavourable, an equal presump- 
tion against it. 
_. When the Apostle commands us in the text to 
“stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,” his language applies not only to the 
system of doctrine, but also to the system of order 
given us by Christ. It also implies that this sys- 
tem of order or ecclesiastical polity, whatever it 
is, tends to make us free, or to promote liberty in 
its largest and bestesense. If then we can discover 
ahe system most favour:ble to freedom, there is a 
. bility that we. bave that which is warranted 
y the authority of Christ, Me 
When we lock round us, we are met by four dis- 
tinct forms, each claiming to be that which was 
instituted by Christ: the monarchy of Popery, the 
oligarchy of Prelacy, the republicanism ot Pres- 
bytery, and tie democracy of. Independency. In 
examining the claims of each; it is therefore 
a legitimate inquiry, according to the implied 
rule of the text, “ what is their influence on 
civil; and: rel-gious liberty!” Adopting this test 
we propose to institute an. investigation as to the 
‘two systems that lie between the extremes, and 
examine he" relative influence of Presbytery and 
Prelacy on civil and ecclesiastical liberty. 
prosecuting this inquiry our appeal will be 
Yirst, tothe admitted principles of the systems, 
to the developmests of these princi- 
ples directly. or indirectly,.in the history. of the 
1n, entering, upon _ this investigation we dis- 
claim any intention of represent ng any system of 
Church government as absolutely incompat:ble 
with our civil institutions ; ‘as cherishing ‘any de- 
sign of their subversion ; or as incapacitating those 
who live under it fur being good and patriotic citi 
zens. ‘There are many, living under forms ol eccic- 
wsiastical polity, which have noaffinity whatever with 
‘ourform cf civil go eroment, who are: not imbued 
we their spirit, or influenced by their principles} 
atall; and in those who are, this agency is not 
eriough to counteract the other con- 
trary 


} in a prescribed and limited mode, by officers ap- 


in a variety of for 
iger, a fundamen is Sys 
mey Fepo wun power 1s vested i Whilst 


a tendency exists in (perticular forms of Church} 
government, as gives, thyrm-a greater or less effini- 


he the form and spirit of our civil institutione.| 
e have to do, not with the adherents of systems,| 


but with the systems themselves, and experience 
stiowe that the one may-be very inadequate and 
unfair representatives of the other. 
Without intending then to stiymitize those who 
differ from us, as enemies to liberty and advocates 
of tyranny, or even to make an unnecessary attack 
upon: any other eystem, we simply wish to 
cute a question, which we have not been the first 
to raise and puraue, as to the legitimate tendencies. 
of these twosystems. Presbytery has been charged 
wi'h tending to anarchy, schism, the tyranny of the 
many, and the prostration of ecclesiastical freedog, 
if not with actual desigrs on civil liberty ; (1) dnd 
we wish toinvestigate these charges. And regard. 
ing, as we do, liberty to be one of the great bless- 
ings that God has in reserve for the- buman race, 
aud the -Chriatian Church as one grea: means of 
its bestowal; we wish to rear an argument ia fa-, 
vozr of that system which is most in harmony with 
this great design, and which tending most power- 
fully to its completion, would seem the most like- 
ly to be adopted by God for that parpose. | 
In endeavouring to ascertain the influence of any 
form of church order on civil and ecclesiastical 
liberty, the most suitable method of obtaining a sg- 


of republicanism. 


bishops or prelates. They are elected not by the 


applicant they choose.(3) They can also prevent the 
sired by himself and the unanimous. voice of the 


a close corporation of governors; having not only 


tisfactory result, will probably be, to. state. some of, 
theee. genera] principles that are admitted to lie at 
the foundation of all legitimate fréedom, and in- 
quire to what extent they are recognized and em- 
braced by that system as it is most generally re- 
ceived. That form of church government which 
embraces most extensively and most completely as 
to the ecclesiastical rights of its subjects, these car- 
dinal principles of liberty, must be regarded, at 


in its. influence on civil and ectlesiastical liberty. 
1, The fundamental doctrine of human liberty 

is, that the people are the great depositary of pow- 

er, for whose benefit that power is to be exercised, 


pointed and delegated for that purpose, by their 
consent. | 

This great truth, in opposition to all assumptions 
of legitimacy, and divine right:to ruJe independent 
of the consent of the ruled, is that which men have 
been working out in tears, and blood, and fire, in 
every revolution and struggle against tyranny ; 
which lies at the foundation of all free institutions; 
and which is pushing its growing roots silently and 
steadily under every hoary retreat of oppression 
throughout the world. The system in which this 
is most fully developed, and at the same time most 
carefully guarded, will:be most favourable in its in- 
fluence on civil and ecclesiastical liberty. What is 
the recognition of this principle made by Presby- 


tery? 

of theology with which it is usually 
found connected, lays down the broadest basis for 
human equality. Placing the whole race on the 
same platform of absolute demerit ; recognizing no 
distinction between the meanest slave and the 
mightiest monarch, except that which was made in 
the distant counsels of eternity by mysterious and 
sovereign grace; and admitting no patent of pecu 
liar privileges, except that which is stamped with 
the broad seal of Heayen, whose flaming motto is, 
“the Lord knoweth them that are his;”’ it at once 
overlooks and overshadows all temporary and facti- 
tious distinctions in society. {t breathes into the 
humblest and obscurest man the grandeur of an 
eternal destiny from the past. which taking its 
salient point from the present, shall only fully un- 
fold its magnificent heritage in the eternal desti- 
nies of the future; and showing him by this grand 
and mighty induction from two. eternities, his dig- 
nity as a man, as an immortal, predestinated being, 
the pedigree of whose illustrious birthright is more 
ancient and imperia] than that of kings; its influ- 
ence on the common mind and heart is such as to 
warrant the language of an eloquent historian,(2) 
Calvinism is gradual republicanism.” 

. But» passing by its natural, affiliated- system of 
doctrine; which.is not its invariable attendant, or 
entirely peculiar to it, this great truth is embodied 


it does not maintain that the official authority of 
church officers is conferred by the brotherhood, it 
steadfastly contends that the right to exercise that 
authority over any particular people must be con- 
ferred by that people, or itis an usurpation. This 
great principle of non-intrusion, and the right of 
the people to elect their spiritual teachers and ru- 
lers, is one which Presbytery has again and again 
purchased with her treasure and sealed with her 
blood. | 

If we trace the order of her ecclesiastical proce- 
dure, we find the power and rights of the people 
recognized at every step. A church is organized, 
but it must be done by the voluntary consent of 
the people composing it. This church must have 
a government, but the very first element of that 
government is a bench of ruling elders, who are 
* the representatives of the people,” selected from 
among themselves, by their own choice, acquainted 
with their wants, partaking of their syinpathies, 
guardians of their interests, and always able by 
thefe, numerical force to control the clerical ele- 
ment’of jurisdiction in the event of any collision of 
interests. The pastor of the church must be one, 
taken originally from the people ; educated usually 
at institutions supported by their contributions; 
licensed by a body in which their representatives 
usually may have the numerical control ; sent forth 
among them to ascertain their sanctions and appro- 
val, which is a necessary element in his call; or- 
dained by their consent; and never installed as a 
pastor except at their request. His support de- 
pends on their voluntary contributions; is deter- 
mined by their vote; collected and disbursed by 
their agents. All pecuniary obligations are under 
the control of trustees and deacons, elected by the 

ople, and invested with no spiritual function oz 
jurisdiction. No law can be passed by any assem- 
bly in which the people have not the right to sit by} 
their representatives. No man can be arraigned 
or tried before any court, a part of which is not 
composed of the representatives of the people. If 
aggrieved by the decision of the session, he has the 
right of appeal, first to the Presbytery, next to-the 
Synod, and finally to the General Assembly ; in all 
which, owing to the Moderator being a minister, 
the representatives of the people usually may con- 
stitute the majority. In this constant element of 
the eldership, which has always been the characte- 
ristic, and the glory of Presbytery, there is a con- 
tinyal, steady and adequate barrier against all cle- 
rical encroachment and usurpation. And it is on 
this element, as the corner-stone of the system, that 
we ground the unanswerable argument in favour of 
its popular character and tendency. Presbytery 
alune has admitted the representatives of the peo- 
ple to plenary authority in all acts of government, 
not as an offshoot of her polity, but as its essential 
peculiarity. And she regatds them, not as mere 
delegated laymen or special commissioners, who 
may be excluded next year by the vote that admits 
them this; but as officers, solemnly ordained and 
set apart to a function, as sacred as that of the 
ministry. 

We turn now to examine the principles of Pre- 
lacy as to this cardinal point. And in order that 
we may do it every justice, we select for compari- 
son that form of the system found in the United 
States, confessedly the most popular and liberal in 

‘the world; and shall rely for our informetion main- 
ly on her constitution and canons, as edited by Dr. 
Hawks. 

The first thing that meets us is the fundamental 
doctrine for which it has always contended, that 
Jesus Christ has vested the governing power of the 
Church, not in the le, nor in the order of 
presbyters, but im the order of bishops or prelates, 
who are the successors of the Apostles and the sole 
depositsries and fountains of authority.(3) It is true 

’ the Jaity have been . admitted to some share in the 
government of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States, but this is confessedly an inno- 
vation and an anomaly ; which was strongly objec- 
ted to by the English Prelates when solicited to or- 
dain American mga ph denounced as Presbyterian 
in its character; and declared by Bishop Seabury 


(1) See a low and scurrilous pamphlet, entitled “The 
Warning of Thomas Jefferson, or a brief exposition of the 
dangers to be apprehended to our. civil and religious liber- 
ties irom Presbyterianiem. Philadelphia, 1844." We weuld 
term thre prodaction diabolical, did we not believe that this 
would be ranking its intellectnal and literary characier 
mach 00 high, Tt has nothing ae except its malignity 
Even its falsehoods are too clumsy Yr the father of lies. 


Ban 
asserted, sec. 9. Works, 


hfluences that are constantly ‘ucting apon 
‘them. But stil! it may be not the lesstrue; that such 


taken from the hands of the people,(6) let us trace 
the course of procedure as to a particular church. 
The very: first step of erecting a church edifice. 
cannot regularly and canonically be taken until 
license is obtained if not from the bishop at least 
from the neighbouring clergy.(7) 
has been formally instituted and received by the 
bishop, and a pastor is to be selected, he-is chosen 
not by the people, but by the vestry,(8) subject to 
the decision of the bishop, who may 
reject the appointment.”(9) The candidate for the 
ministry can be ordained only by the bishop, who 
may refuse him orders if he think him contuma- 
cious toward him in any matter,(10) and asa gene- 
ral fact prevent him from obtaining orders from 
any one else,(11) or removing to any other field of 
labour in the ehurch by withholding his pertnis- 
sion ;(12) who possesses the control of his move- 
ments, and the sole power of dispensing with a 
portion-of the qualifications required for ordina- 
tion ;(13) and can ordain and institute a pastor in a 
particular church. without reference to the wishes 
of the people, or even of the inferior clergy.(14) A 
recent case has shown, that even*the proven fact 
of Romish error, and the solemn protest of grave 
and learned presbyters could mot arrest an ordina- 
tion. 
the sole power of government in the church, re- 
primanding, suspending and virtually excommuni- 
cating whom and for what he thinks proper.(15) 
He possesses exclusive control over the church 
edifice.(16) No brother clergyman can preach 
within the limits of his parish without asking and 
obtaining his consent.(17) The very name is signi- 
ficant. 
unambitious language of Presbytery ; but rector or 
ruler, implying his sole and exclusive right to rule 
the people under him. 


and people, the bishop can come in and fill the 
church with whomsoever he pleases, in virtue of 
his power to confirm at discretion any one however 
impenitent and heretical, if he deems him a fit 
subject ;(18) or restore to the communion of the 
church any one already suspended, without com- 
plaint, and without inquiry, contrary to the wishes 
of both rector and people, if he deems the reason of 
suspension insufficient.(19) 
at the mercy, first of the rector, and next of the 
bishop, whose mere consecration, history and ob- 
servation alike assure, is no sufficient guaranty of 
either their piety, their prudence, or their sound- 


the bishop? with the advice of the clergy, without 
a single vote of the laity, or any absolute right on 
their part to interfere, way determine the matter, 
stipulate. the terms. of separation, and even require 
the congregatwn to pay the clergyman a certain 
sum of money as compensation for his loss in re- 
moving from them.(20) 
excluded from one of the most important acts of 
ecclesiastical procedure.(21) 
can displace a minister,(22) suspend or depose him 
from the ministry, and when once degraded from 
the ministry be can never be restored; however 
insufficient the grounds may be disccvered to 
have been, or however penitent and consistent he 
may afterwards be, the step can never be re- 
traced ;(23) the victim of frailty, prejudice, injus- 
tice, or conspiracy has no redress in the mode in 
which redress can alone be properly made. 
bishop possesses a most magisterial control of 
the motions of the clergy; may prohibit the 
clergyman from another diocese, (and even a bish- 
op as a late fact proves,) from preaching Within bis 
diocesan limits, and if he refuses to obey, or vio- 
lates, even ignorantly, any canon of. the diocese 
during his sojourn, may suspend him from the 
ministry, and his own bishop cannot restore him 
without the consent of him who suspended him, or 
an acquittal in a formal, regular trial.(24) 


principles of Prelacy, drawn from her own 
canons, by which the people are virtually de- 
clared incapable of governing themselves, and a 
most fearful and tremendous authority is lodged in 
the hands of one man, who is notin any sense 
the representative of the people, but a representa- 
tive o 
priest,(25) as they allege, we will surely be at no 


White’s Memoirs, p. 124. 


law is without a precedent in the history of the Christian 
Church,” p. 303, “Noman can come into the Episcopal 
College without their consent, and this is right, but accord 
ing to this Canon, no man may go out of their bod 
their approbation ; we see no reason for this. T 
makes them, in effect, more than an ordinarily close corpora- 
tion.” p. 


Taylor. 
205, Sect. xl. xli, pp. 222, 224 ; also Hooker Eccl. Pol. Book 


v. p. 360, (fol.) Boo 


membership confers no other righton any individual than 
admission to the Lord's Supper. 


of church membership can you in this country deprive 
him?” p. 359. Presbytery confers other privileges than 
this on her church members. 


clerey man, p. 53. 


say we wish this clause on which we comment were out of 
the law. for it is a reflection on the clergy, and a dangerous 
innovation on principle. 
of our canon law for any thing like reciprocity in this mat-| 
ter.” pp. f 


our church, for one feature: it allows to the clergy, as a 
class, the privilege uf determining as against the lay, when 
a brother clergyman has been unjustly or harshly dealt with 
by his congregation.” Ibid, p. 318. 


the offence is, for which the visiting clergyman, who has 
‘broken a particular canon of another diocese is tried : he is 
not called to account sv much for the ill consequences which 
may result from the breaking of that canon, as he is for 
violating the great principle of a due respect for the lawful] 
ecclesiastical authority of the regionin which he is sojourn- 


.| so far as it was administered’ by mtn, was a confederated| 


- pendent tribes, (See thisevinced by Michaelis, Commentaries 


to be “i ruous to every idea of Episcopal gov 
ernment.”(1) Such is still the opinion of some w 
But even with this partial infusion ofa popular ele- 
ment, admitted as a matter of concession and cour-! 
tesy, an.l not, as in Presbytery by an original and’ 
scriptural right, there is still much that is of a con- 


All power is originally vested in the order of; 


lection is after alla mere nomination,) but by the 
bishops themselves, who can admit or reject any 


resignation of any of their number even if de- 


clergy and laity of bis diocese.(4) They constitute 


the power to fill their own vacancies, but actually 


to prevent the occurrence of vacancies, except by; cule and denunciation. 
death; claiming a divine right to rule as absolute-| with a finica] fastidiousness in exacting conformity’ 
ly as the aprstles: constituting thus a kind ofhere-| to her creeds, from those who entered her commu 
ditary, self-perpefuating succession of sovereigns,’ nion, that was ridiculons and vexatious ; and with 
as completely beyond the control of the people, if 
they choose to thwart it, a#the most absolute, here- 
ditary monarchs on the earth. 
ciple is embodied in this fundamental tenet of pre- 
Jacy, that in ecclesiastical matters at least, the peo- 
ple are able io govern themselves, but need 
rulers, whose appointment, authority, functions, and 
continuance in office shall be almost absolutely be- 
yond their control.(5) * | 


The general prin- 


In order to show how completely all power is p 


When achurch 


* confirm or 


When a pastor is once settled, he possesses 


He is not called pas/or, or minister, in the 


But above all! this, and in defiance of both rector 


The people, then, are 


& Gissoiutlon O 


Here then the people are 


The bishop alone 


The 


When we look at these arrangements and 


the twelve apostles or the Jewish high- 


(1) Constitution and Cenons, p. 18. See also Bishop 


(2) Smyth on Apostolical Succession, Lect. 13. 
(3) Constitution and Canons, p. 93 a 
(4) Ibid, p. 300, “So far as our research has extended, this 


y without 
e sysiem 


Pp 
(5) See this broadly and arrogantly maintained, by Jeremy 
Episcopacy Asserted, Sec. xxxv. Works, vol. ii. p. 


vi. p. 374. 
(6) It is incidentally admitted by Dr. Hawks, that church 


“ Cut the offender off from 
the communion under the rubric, and of what other privilege| 


(7) Constitution and Canons, pp. 294, 295. . 
(8) Ibid, p. 285. The vestry determine the salary of the 


(9) Ibid, p. 279 (10) Ibid, p. 164. . (11) Ibid, p. 166 
12) Ibid, p 7. 13) Ibid p. 146. 
(15) Ibid; p. 262, (16) Ibid, p. 286. 


We look in vain through the body 


364, 365. : 
(20) Ibid, p. 317. . 
(21) “ This is an instance remarkable in the legislation of 


(22) Ibid, p. 346. (23) Ibid, p. 350. _ 
(24) Ibid, * 355. “We must here clearly understand what 


ing. Insubordination w his crime, rather than the violation} 
of a particular measure founded on a particular policy.” p. 
(25) The argament from the Mosaic Institutions, urged by 
Prelatisis, in view of the present point of discussion, is de- 
cidedly favourable to Presbytery. The Jewish Theocracy, 
republic ; a general government of separate inde- 
on the Law of Moses, Book i. chap, vi. art. 46.) ‘I'he peo- 
ple exercised even more power under its arrangements than 


ed. 


rative. 


and restrictions. 


theory or practice. 


words. 


what is the law? 


tions. 


balances. 


balances. 


any right. 


rection. 


loss to decide upon the relative in 
bytery and Prelacy on the. practical application of 
are moat deeply imbued with the spiritof prelacy.(2) the great doctrine of the people’s right and power} In one diocese, the bishop alone, one man, 
to govern themselves. -The object of one is to take 
care of the rights of the bishop, the object of the 
other to take care of the rights uf the peuple, 
2. Another cardinal an 


trary character, and at variance with the maxims} liberty, is the existence of written lawa and co 
stitutions, defining specifically the powers of the! will be merely their creatures, or at least prevent 


ruler and the rights of the ruled, constituting the} the admission of those who will not, and remove 
2 ultimate arbiter to Which the weakest can appeal) such as refuse to submit to their will by suspension 
people. or indeed by their representatives, (for, for protection as fearlessly as the strongegt; in} or deposition for contumacy. The forms of pro- 
even if the diocesaa Convention were properly 
composed of representatives of the people, their se- 


other words the government of Jaws and not o 
men; of principles and not of prerogative; of de- 
liberate, recorded will, and not of undeliberate 
spontaneous opinion. 
This has always been one o 
principles of Presbytery. 
which she has contended for written creeds and 
symbols, defining specifically not only the articles 
of religious faith but the conditions of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, has been made the ground of ridi- 
en charged 


She has 


a bigoted and illibera! strictness in condemning de- 
partures from them, among those who wished to re- 
tain her communion, that was narrow-minded and 
tyrannical, 
The fact thus charged upon her, is one of her 
most glorious characteristics. 
no man to enter‘her pale, she défines ‘the terms of 
entrance, so that no one need be deceived before 
taking that step, or deceive others after it. And 
roviding in her discipline for almost every possi- 
le contingency that can affect the rights or wrongs 
of her members, she furn:shes a fixed, clear, and 
intelligible code, to which appeal can. be made for 
the punishment of the guilty and the protection of 
the weak. And in addition to this she declares 
that the church possesses no authority to go be- 
yond ur add any thing tothe Bible in the matter of 
rites and cer€monies equally with that of faith; 
that her authority in all matters is_ not original or 
strictly legislative, but only ministerial and decla- 
This system of polity possesses at least 
some claim to the characteristic of a perfect gov- 
ernment given by the sage of Priene.(1) when he 
defined it to be, “the government in which there 
is nothing superior to the law.” 
Is this the case with Prelacy? In the first place 
it claims “ power to decree rites and ceremonies and 
authority in controversies of faith ;”(2) thus opening 
a door which we know has afforded entrance to micli: 
tyranny by adding to the words of God, and enforcing 
“conformity” to those additjons by arbitrary penalties 
But thé most serious defect in 
this respect is, that it has nodefinite written code’ 
for the defining of offences, the punishment of of- 
fenders, and the redress of the injured.(3) 
Church of which it was said by Lord Chatham, 
that it possessed “‘a Popish liturgy, Calvinistic ar- 
ticles, and an Arminian clergy,” must surely have 
a system of jurisdiction somewhat lax, either in 
But the proof of this fact will 
be given in the language of one of its most distin- 
guished defenders, the commentator on ‘the consti- 
tution and canons. His statements are in these 
“In the Church we may be said to haye 
no judicigl system. By the constitution, the mode 
of trying offending clergymen, is to be regulated 
in each State by its own rules. 
have made no rules at all. Uniformity in judicial 
proceedings is therefore wanting. But there is a 
greater evil than this; it is the want of uniformity 
of interpretation. Misera est servitus, ubi jus est 
vagum aut incertum. Better is it that the Jaw 
should be interpreted erroneously,’so that men may 
at least have certainty, than that it should be held to 
mean one thing to-day, and another to-morrow. The 
mode as it at present exists operates thus. 
diocese of Massachusetts for instance, before a 
court composed according to the canons there in 
force, some clause of the constitution or some can- 
on of the General Convention, receives a certain 
interpretation, and under it,. 
In South Carolina, a different meaning is at- 


vileged governing orders are admitted; and where 
six or more dioceses. In vain will any one ask) haughtily and conenfally ities, and voles, 04 


No man can say. The convict 
of Massachusetts, doubting as well he may, under 
such circumstances, the propriety of his intended 
punishment, would fain appeal to some tribunal 
competent to adjust these rg interpreta- 
But where is such a tribunal ? 

in theChurch?’(4) Withsuch testimony from an ac- 
credited source, we may leave the question of com- 
parison as to this point, without further remark. 

3. Another fundamental principle of freedom is, 
the administration of law with suitable checks and 
In attaining this end, there are two 
things to be avoided, first, the tyranny of the few, 
and secondly, the tyranny of the many. These are 
secured by never giving to the few a power which 
is not under the ultimate contro] of the many ; for 
this would be oligarchy ; nor to the many a pow- 
er that may be used on the few, without some in- 
tervening barrier to stay the tide of sudden and 
frenzied excitement; for this would be democra- 
cy: but sucha balance and checking of powers, 
that justice shall neither be baffled by prerogative, 
nor overwhelmed by passion ; this is republicanism. 
Hence we find in every department of our civil 
government, two distinct elements pperating as 
mutual ct.ecks and carrectives, the one purely po- 
pular, the other only remotely so, but still in the 
end, within popular control, when calmly and per- 
severingly applied. Analogous to this we have in 
Presbytery the two co-ordinate elements of the 
ministry and eldership: the one purely popular, the 
other only remotely so, yet still completely within 
the control of the people, when any great and par- 
amount reason exists for its exercise. These two 
elements meet in every form and act of government 
that can exist, and operate as mutual checks and 
All the forms of process are arranged 
with peculiar exactness to prevent the sacrifice of 
The laws are uniform for the whole 
Church, and must be adopted by a majority of the 
Presbyteries, before they can become binding. No 
man can be accused until certain preliminary steps 
are taken; and when accused, must have a copy 
of the specific charges, with time, place, and wit- 
nesses, tiiat he may meet them by an alibi or other 
wise, be cited at least ten days before the first 
meeting of the Court, and not tried unless by con- 
sent until a second meeting, when he may be fully | other Episcopal writers with irresistible force. 
prepared for his defence. - 

ror has been committed, the powers of appeal, 
complaint, reference, review and control, overture 
and petition from the session through the Presby- 
tery and Synod to the General Assembly, furnish 
every earthly probability of its detection and cor- 
All these facts taken together, furnish, 
perhaps, as perfect a system of checks and balances 
in government as the world ever saw. 
But is it so with Prelacy ? 
House of Bishops and a Lower House, but they 
correspond not to a Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, but to a House of Lords, and a House of 
Commons; for the Prelatical order is in no sense, 
even remotely, popular, or subjected to popular 
control; but rules by an alleged divine, and here- 
to the apostles.”"(5) The House of Bishops, . 

even a sinele Suton if there be but one present,| 1" persons and things accidental and substantial.” Jeremy 


resembled. In this recognition of the authority of the peo- 
ple, in the popular and representative character of its courts, 
and in the regular appellate jurisdiction of successive assem-| .. 
blies, and indeed in its entire mode of procedure, so far as it} ' 
was a permanent system of church government at all, the 
Theocracy bore a much closer resemblance to Presbytery 
than to Prelacy. 


(1) Bias, one of the seven wiee men of Greece, 
(2) Book of Common Prayer, p. 260. Art. XX, 


(3) “« Neither the Generai Convention nor anyState Con- 
vention, have ever provided any “rules or process” for ex- 
communication. There is not a clergyman in the Church, 
who, if he.were desirous to excommunicate an offender, 
would know how to take the very first step in the process.” 
“We know of no other Jaw, which practically reaches the 
case of an offending layman, but this: and there are very few 
of the dioceses in which any provision is made by canon for 
investigating or trying the case of a layman. He 
offend as to come within the terms of the rubric, or we 
not be disciplined.” Constitution and 

anons, pp. 359, 360, 362. 
(4) Constitution and Canons, pp. 56,57. “We need two 
things: first a uniform mode of proceeding in constituting 
courts, and conducting trials in the dioceses. © This as the 
constitution stands, we cannot have, unless all the dioceses, 
nons, adopt the same rules: and this is 
nut to be expected. ‘The General Convention cannot legis- 
late on the subject, until the sixth article of the Constitution} 
eed a court of appeals with pow- 
to settle the true interpreta- 


| by their several ca 


er autho 
tion 


t. 


is altered. Secondly, we ne 
ritatively and finally, 
of Constitution and canons, ui sit . 
ag jt were, the senators, virtute 
Canons, p. 52. Nothing more can 
House 


The bishops being 
Constitution and 


be said of one of the 


finis litium.” 


Spiri of the British 


they do in the United States government, which it closely | Peers, than is here said of republican B.shops. 


a 


fluence pt P 


bulwark principle 


f the characteristic 
The pertinacity with 


Whilst she compels} have been its great ‘munitions. The 


Some dioceses! 


In the 


nishment is inflict- 


Nowhere 


When any wrong or er- 


It is true there is a 


He must so 


17) Part 1. 
(18) South's Sermons, vol. ii. pp, 306. 320 ; p- 504, 
p. 57. a?) Sermon on Martyrdom of Charles I. Wo vol. xIv. 
p. 69. | 
(20) Hist. Presbyterians, title page. 
Appeal, quoted Eee, Rep. p. 153. 


| hag an absolute veto on all the acts of the General 
Convention, even if passed by a unanimous porate 


an absolute veto, even against a unanimous vote o 
the Convention.( ?) And as the Bishops possess the 

A sole power of ordaining, suspeading and deposing, 
of; it is plain that they can, if they determine to do 
80, ultimately place in the lower house, those who 


cess are so vague and indeterminate that there is 
no adequate defence against premeditated injus- 
tice. ‘I'he people no ultimate, efficient,| 
legal control that-can operate as a plenary check 
and balance to the power of the bishops, if they de- 
termine to carry it into execution.(3) Events yet 
fresh in the memory of all,(4) furnish a mournful 
proof of the inadequacy of the checks and balences| 
that exist to control the exertion of Episcopal 
power. 
4, The last great bulwark of freedom that we 
can mention is free, deliberating assemblies in 
which the people are fully and fairly represented, 
and in which the leading measures of the govern-| 
ment can. be canvas:ed without any authority to 
restrict or overawe discussion, deliberation and 
determination, to the extent that is necessary for 
the public weal. : 

The ‘history’ of liberty shows Greatly that they 

ree assem-/ 
blies of Greece and Rome, the Wittenagemote of 
the Saxons, the House of Commons in England, and 
the free assemblies of America, demonstrate to the 
careful observer, the inseparable connection -be- 
tween such assemblies and the existence of liberty. 
When properly constituted and guarded they have 
always prevented consolidation on the one hand, 
and anarchy on the other, as Jong as they continu- 
ed to be free, deliberating, and representative. 

In accordance with this, we find it to be the fun- 
damenta! law of Presbytery, that the church is gov- 
erned by assemblies.(5) hese assemblies are all 
composed in part of the direct. ordained representa- 
tives of the people. Each churcb is governed by a, 
sessional, each district by a presbyterial, each lar- 
ger province by a eynodica!, and the whole church 
by a weneral Assembly. Each lower court is re- 
sponsible to the one above it, in the exercise of its 
authority, and comes under its review regularly 
once in each year. No law can be made or execu- 
ted in any of these assemblies without the formal 
consent of the people, by their representaffves. As 
long as such assemblies, existing “in their strong 
and beautiful subordination,” constitute the govern- 
ment of the church, it seems difficult to corceive 
how clerica! usurpation can find admission. 

With Prelacy, however, the case is different. It 
is a government not of assemblies but of individu- 
als.(6) Each church is governed by ita rector; the 
ministers by their bishop ; and the whole church by 
an assembly on the proceedings of which the bish- 
ops have a veto. The leanings of Prelacy are em- 
bodied in the language of one of her prominent 
prelates,(7) who objects to the organization of their 
Bard of Missions, because the Bishops are there 
controlled by ** the volte of a majority.” He says, 
“that institution is modelled on the Congregetional 
platform of placing layman, deacon, priest, and 
bishop, ‘on the arena of debate, where the most skil- 
ful, bold, zealous, and fluent, will predominate, and 
where the opinion of the presiding bishop of the 
church has no more prelatical weight, when ques. 
tions are brought to a vote, than that of the young 
est deacon or youngest laymaa, that may happen 
to be voted into either committee, to fill a vacanc 
within a week before the meeting of the board. 
The members of the house of bishops, as a body, 
are as little disposed as qualified to carry on de- 
bates in a popular assembly, and yet unless they 
will consent’ to the exposure and trials of such a 
scene, they must consent to lose the weight of 
their sentiments in the board, or to seek peace by 
surrendering the ccnduét of the institution to 
whomsoever will undertake to lead it.”(8) _ 

Any comment on this declaration is needless, 
Uttered but two years ago, in a land where no pri- 


The 


stone of the civi] fabric, it furnishes perhaps as. 
significant a commentary on the tendencies of 
Prelacy on this point as could be‘Uemanded. 

But lest we should be charged with unfairness to 
this system, by drawing inferences from it which 
its advocates disclaim, let us for an instant look 
at the testimony of some of its friends. The Virgin 
Queen of England, who loved Popery because she 
loved pomp, and hated it because she loved pow- 
er,(9) disliked Presbytery, because she thought it 
inconsistent with monarchy.(10) That driveling and 
vain-glorious pedant in whose person the treach- 
erous race of the Stuarts ascended the British 
throne, hated it in the same proportion that he hated 
liberty ; and loved Prelacy as much as he was capa- 
ble of loving any thiig but himselfi(11) His bril- 


never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise 
one,” declared, * Show me any precedent wherever 
Presbyterial government and regal was together 
without perpetual rebellions. It cannot be other- 
wise, for the ground of the doctrine is anti-monar- 
chical. I will say, without hyperbole, that there 
was not a wiser man since Solomon, than he who 
one ‘No bishop, no He also states in his 
etters, ‘*that he considers Episcopscy ag 
support to his monarchy than trie 
was the principal ground for which it was persecu- 
ted by Laud,(14) that narrow-hearted and bitter bi 
got, whose stunted intellect could just execute what 
his wicked heart could devise, and whose silly and 
dotard superstition would be forgotten in contempt, 
did not his craelty and pride stamp it with eternal 
infamy. ‘The same sentiments have been support- 
ed by Jeremy Taylor in his Ciceronian phrase ;(15) 
by Bancroft, Secker, and Hicks from the throne of 
the Hierarchy ;(16) by Dryden in the limping num- 
bers of the Hind and Panther;(17) b¥ South,(18) 
and Swift,(19) in the sneering language of wit; 
and by Heylin in the bitter and envenomed pages 
of what he chooses to call History.(20) 


Dr. Chandler, in pleading for an American Episco- 
pate, declares,(21) ** that Episcopacy and monarchy 
are in their frame best suited to each other, and 
that republican principles cannot flourish in an 
Episcopal Church.” The same thing is argued by 


And were it necessary to swell this mass of testi- 
mony, we could add that of a Hooker,(22) an Isaac 


(1) Ibid. p. 26. : 
(2) "bid. p. 56. “It is easy to see how the veto power 
here may make the convention a mere body for registering 
Episcopal edicts.” Recent facts have shown that this re- 
mark of Dr Hawks was remarkably well-grounded, well- 
nigh prophetic. 
(3) Jeremy Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, sect. xxxvi. 


tion of the Council of Chaicedon, “that bishops have power 

to do whatsoever they will,” and adduces 2 Cor. ii. 9, and the 

unbroken testimony of the Church for many ages to its sup- 

port. See also Hooker, Ecc. Pol. Book VIL. 
(4) ‘The New York ordination, and its attendant circum- 

stances, 

_ (5) Form of Government, chap. viii. $1. : 
(6) Episcopacy is a unity of person-governing, and order- 


‘Tavior, Episcopacy Asserted, Works, vol. ii. p. 149. 
a Bishop Be Leste , Address to the Convention in 1842, 
quoted by Dr. Smyth, Ecclesiaatical Republicanism, p. 109. 
(8) See also Hooker, Ecc. Pol., Book vii. p- 499, (fol.) 

(9) Burnet’s Reformation, by Nares, Part. ii. Book is. Vol. 


i. p. 582. 
10) Ibid. Preface, p. xxv. Lord Burghley and others “ de. 
monstrated to her that these models (Presbyterian Church 
Government.) would certainly bring with them a great 
abatement of her prerogative; since, if the concerns of rel)- 
gion came into popular hands there would be a power set 
up distinct from hers, over which she could have no autho. 
rity.” Sir F, Walsingham says (Ibid. p. 650,) “ the Puritans 
pretended to a democracy in the: church, opened to the 
people a way to government by their consistory and Presby- 
tery, a thing prejudicial to the sovereignty of princes. This 
explains why “she would often say she bated the Puritans 
more than the Papists.”” Neal's Puritans, ch. ¥. vol 1. p. 172. 
(11) At the Hampton-Court Conference James said, “ you 
are aiming at a Scots Presbytery, which agrees with mon- 
archy as weil as God and the Devil.” Neal's Purians, 1. 


43, 44. 
(12) Clarendon’s State papers, ii. 202. 260. 274, quoted by 
Dr. Milter, Christian Minisiry, 330 
(13) ew! rie also Clarendon'’s 
Hist. Rebellion, x. vol. iii. p. 5, (fol. 
| 14) Clarendon’s rebellion, vol. i. book 3, p 158; book 4, p. 
245. 352; vol. ii. bouk 6, p. 18. ; 
(15) Works, yol. ii pp. 147. 814, vol. iii. p. 717. 
(16) Ecc. Rep. by Dr. Smyth, pp. 136. 154. 179. 


“holding her. 


liant, heartless, and ill-starred son, “the man whol. 


Nor is this only the testimony of former days.) 


Works, Vol. ii. p 210, quotes with approbation a declara-| 


Bancroft,(4) and a 
the same point. The competency force 
mite of which witnesses, would surely not be ques-| n 
tioned. 

Jn this argument we have not even alluded to 

re unrepublicanised Prelacy, ag we have it in 

ngland, where it -has always been the truckling 
tool of tyranny, the united defender of the divine 
right of kings to rule as they pleased, and the di- 
vine duty of subjects to be pleased with that 
rale ;(6) or the crushing pyramids of prelatical do- 
migation that confine in dark and hopeless super- 
stition and slavery the millions that submit to the 
authority of the Greek, Armenian, Coptic, Abyssi- 
nian, and other Prelatical churches of the East. 
We must look to the old world for the complete) 
development of pure Popery, and pure Prelacy,) w 
in their influence on human liberty. But even! w 
confining ourselves to that Presbyterianized form 
of Prelacy,.that we find existing in our midst, we 
think there is enough unanswerably to prove that 
Presbytery embodies more fully than Prelacy, the 
acknowledged principles of freedom, and therefore) jg 
that its influence must be more favourable on the| to 
development and establishment of civil and eccle- 
siastical liberty. 

II. We turn now briefly to interrogate history 
as to the extent to which these relative tenden- 
cies have been embodied in the temper and con-| 9 
duct of the adherents to these respective systems. 


the Presbyterians of the primitive Church, such as 
Paul, Peter, Ignatius and, Clement; or those of 
later ages, such as the Waldenses and the Cul-| a 
dees, or the Arnolds, Wickliffs, and Husses of the 
long period of ghostly despotism that preceded the 
Reformation; partly because it is useless here to 
contend for disputed ground, and partly because it 
might seem unfair to charge on Prelacy the tyran- 
ny of Popery, It is true we might show that Po-| ty 
pery is only the child of Prelacy, historically and} yo 
ogically; that its imperious acts are only the'sim- 
ple, necessary growth of the Prelatical principles 
thatare the roots from which it sprung, and on 
which it rests; in a word that Popery is only Pre-| ep 
lacy run to seed, and Oxfordism the pod that con- 
tains it: but this we must forego. Bringing our 
inquiries down to the time when pure Prelacy and 
pure Presbytery became distinct from Popery, we 
have more than sufficient testimony to determine 
the question. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to prove that to the 
Reformation we owe the liberties of modern Eu-| j¢ 
rope and America. It was the uprising of the hu- 


of the ocean-like mind of the people, that had long 
been chained and charmed by a spell of words, by 
a priestly and kingly sorcery as cruel and bloody, 
as it was hollow and false; and the mighty and 
thrilling voice of this flood-tide of the world, was 
‘* freedom to choose the worship of God, and free- 
dom to resist the tyranny of man.” And although 
thrones, hierarchies, armies, cabinets, and all the. 
ancient embankments of prescriptive authority] of 
were piled upward with frantic and desperate en- 
ergy to resist and roll back its waters, yet it con- 
tinued to swell and rise in resistless might and|-to 
majesty, until it swept away these bootless barriers 
like straws on the cataract’s plunge : and, when pur- 
sued by a bigotry, dark, bloody and relentless gather-| of 
ing its mingled tributes from the summits of the icy 
Alps, the bright waters of Geneva, the hills of sturdy! Je 
Saxony, the green vales of England, the wild glens|} y 
of Scotland, and the sunny plains of France; and 
Arethusa like, plunging beneath the dark waves of 
the ocean, it gurgled up in light and beauty, first 
at the rock of Plymouth, ard next at Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown. Thus the Reformation was the 
fontal source even of American liberty. 

But it is equally clear that the Reformation was 


gle of the European mind against prelatical usur- 
pation, was conducted by Presbyters falling back 
on their original Preslyterial authority, and _ its 
result was Presbytery in every case except that 
solitary instance in which it was not properly a 
religious movement at all ‘in its origin; bat-the 
expedient of a brutal and gluttonous despot, to ob- 


tain that li 
amo 


ey had efore obtained Dy up- 
‘Bat even in England, when Puritan- it 
igm was struggling for purity, it was only by a 
singie vote, and that one of a number of proxies, 
in the house of convocation, that a petition for 
reform was rejected, which, if granted, would most 
protably have led to the pure and simple ritual of 
Presbytery;(7) and it was only by the most power-| ‘p 
ful efforts of the haughty Tudors and the treacher- 
ous Stuarts, that Prelacy was retained. The whole 
spiritof the Reformation set in strongly against 
it, and in the light of history, there is more truth 
than Popery, in the Tractarian maxim, that the 
name ‘ Protestant Episcopal” is an anomaly and 
contradiction in terms. Hence the influence of 
the Reformation in favour of freedom, we unhesi- 
tatingly claim as an illustration of the tendency of 
Presbyterian principles and organizations. 

In the further history of English liberty, we 
trace the influence of Presbytery at almost every] ¢, 
importantstep. It is the language of Hume(8) that 
“the precious spark of liberty had been kindled 
and was preserved by the Puritans alone,” and 


noble principles of freedom.” Such a testimony] gt 
forced from him is decisive. | na 


Taylor,(1) a Macaulay,(2) a Carlyle,(3) a Large 
ueville,(5) tending to} it, while other 
and even Dr. Rogers’ congregation, in. New York, 


and State. 
lacy in Virginia,(9) and at least in advancesof, if 
not in opposition to independency ;(10) and it is to. 
these struggles that we owe the absence of an 
established religion in the United States. Hence 
the influence of Presbytery was decidedly favour- 
able, while that of Prelacy wasat Jeast indifferent, 


ted because of their system, the other in spite 


defence of themselves. 
towards liberty, and Presbytery was in the front, 
whilst Prelacy was in the rear, where she will 
probably remain; for her eyes, like those of certain 
animals, seem to be able only 


marked in history ? 
variable traits wherever they exist? 
cy been chosen spontaneously by the champions 
and martyrs of liberty ? 


and Jameses, and Elizabeths of the world? 
she marked with her favour the great epochs of 
hee liberty, the Reformation, and the Revolutions of 
** that their very absurdities were a shelter for the} 1640, 1638, 1776, and 1798, so far as they were 


umerous and respectable aa it was, could never. 


obtain a legal title to a spot to bur Ay 
He adduces a number to be 
terms “the bigotry, intrigue, intolerance, and per- 
secution” of Epi 
States, and especially in Massachusetts; al] tend- 
ing to prove that the dread of Episcopal intoler- 
ance was one of the moving causes of the re 

tion.(1) His testimony is corroborated by the re: 
mark of Bancroft, “that Episcopacy and monarchy. 
were feared as natural allies.” 


cy in the New England 


It is the testimony of a distinguished Epi 


Episcopal 
jurist,(2) and of the venerable Bishop White him- 
self, that a majority of the royalists in the colonies 


ere Episcopalians, and that the Episcopal clergy 
ere generally opposed to the revolution,(3) whilst 


the Presbyterian clergy were ites advocates and 
defenders, and. suffered most severely from the 
brutality of the British soldiery.(4) The devotion 
of the sainted and massacred Caldwell and others 


written in their blood. These are facts familiar 
the merest novice in American history. The, 


Presbyterian Church was the first to protest 
against British tyranny, and nerve the arms of her 
sons for the terrible conflict ;(5) the first toacknow- 
ledge the Declaration of Independence ;(6) (which 


distinguished civilian of New York(7) has traced 


ToquIry we with League and Covenant ae ite medel.) 
Witherspoon in the hails of Congress, and the 
sturdiness of the Presbyterian valour of a Morgan, 


myess oF Presvytertau 


Shelby, a Marion, and others, whose blood gushed, 


forth on many a turf, and whose bones are now. 
bleaching on many a storied spot, contributed emi- 
nently to crown that fearful struggle with success. 
And in determining the structure. of our Govern- 
ment, Chief Justice Tilghman has remarked, that 


e framers of the United States Constitution bor- 
wed very much of the form of our republic from 


that form of Chureh government developed in the 
constitution of the Presbyterian Church of. Scot- 
land.(8) And it is susceptible of the amplest proof 


at to Presbytery is due oe aor of Church, 
or this they Btruggied against Pre- 


not hostile to the establishment of American 


, independence at the time it was actually declared. 
man soul against hoary oppression; an awakening! and achieved. 


But we will be met by the standing reply that 


Puritanism was intolerant. Now without dwellin 
on the fact that the Puritans of New England, and 
of Old England, who were most intolerant, were 
not Presbyterians but ne we contend 
that even the intolerance 

apologies that cannot be pleaded by Prelacy. It 
was the intolerance of self-defence; the intolerance 


Puritanism has many 


those who, having lopped off the heads of the 


hydra that had well nigh destroyed them, thought. 
it necessary to crush those heads when they began 


grow and hiss afresh around them; the intoler- 


ance of those who, having fled from tyranny to the 
wilderness, wished to save the necessity for an- 


her flight by choosing the inmates of their forest 


homes, and not warming into life that which at 


ngth would sting them. If Puritanism began 
ith Calvin, as is alleged, surely persecution did 


not, and when safety was gbtained after years of 
suffering, can we wonder that it should be em- 
ployed in self-protection? Yet this is the fact as 
to most of the. intolerance on which so many 
changes are rung. But the whole age was behind, 
though advancing toward perfect freedom; and 
; was the ideal to spring, Minerva-like, full-formed 
a Presbyterian movement. It was the giant strug-| and panoplied from the labouring body-politic % 
Aud compare the driveling Laud, the imperious 
Strafford, the bloody Claverhouse, the traitorous 
Sharpe, or the perfidious Lauderdale, with any 
Puritan persecutor, as to those high and noble 
traits of humanity, which we admire in action, and 
love in repose, and they were as far below them, 
asa Duminic or a Hildebrand is below a Chry- 


; the one, in defence of the faith, the other in 
The age was advancing 


to look backwards, 
he.stag in the fable was fearful lest his hinder 


feet should overtake and outrun his fore; a similar 
fear as to the outstripping tendencies of Prelacy ig 
equal! 
cies of the systems should in some cases be arrest- 
ed and counteracted, yet the tendencies not the 
less certainly exist. 


well-grounded. And even if the tenden- 


Are not the tendencies of the systems clearly 
Do they not exhibit some in- 
Has Prela- 


Has ‘she been invariably 


ared and persecuted by tyrants; by the “rey 
as 


ruggles for p»pular emancipation! Has she al- 
ays been found on the side of struggling right 


examine the furc pri 
‘tan character, W 1 earing a 
prominent part, if it was not the very plastic in- 
fluence that formed it. The bleody Mary, fulfill- 
ing with the characteristic blindness of bigotry 
the merciful designs of God, drove into banish- 
ment all who refused to receive the mark of the 
beast. That five years of exile formed the charac- 
ter of Puritanism, and gave birth to the liberties 
of the world. In the sweet embosomed vale of 
Geneva, they found ‘a church without a bishop, 
and a state without a king ;” and from the lips of 
Calvin himself, they learned that lesson of stern 
and lofty adherence to liberty, that was afterwards 
to be repeated in the halls of Westminster and on 
the fields of Naseby and Worcester; and uttered 
‘to other lands and ages, by the clarion voice of a 
Hampden, the Washington of England; by the 
high and majestic words of a Milton, whose pen 
of flame was more potent than the warrior’s brand ; 
and by the thunder tones of a,Cromwell,(9) that 
man of iron and clay, whom, though “a vulgar 
fanatic,” Cardinal Mazarine was said to fear more 
than he did the devil; and who after all did more 
for the good of England and the world than a whole 
generation of monarchs, jure divino. And the 

reat revolution of 1688, that gave liberty to 
Pnetand. was in a great measure purchased by the 


byterians of Scotland.(10) 3 

But it is in our own land that the influence of 
Presbytery receives its most triumphant demon-| 
stration. The revolution of 1776, so far as it was 
affected by religion, was a Presbyterian measure. 
Jt was only the natural result of the principles she 
had planted in the persons of her sons, the English 
Puritans, the Scottish Covenanters, the French 
Huguenots, and the Dutch Calvinists. The elder 
Adanis in a letter to Dr. Morse, dated Quincy, 
Dec. 2. 1815,(11) says, “that the apprehension of 
Episcopacy contributed fifty years ago, as much as 
any other cause to arouse the attention, not only 
of the inquiring mind, but of the common people, 
and urge them to close thinking on the constitu- 
tional power of Parliament over the colonies. .., . 
Passive obedience, and non-resistunce in the most 
unqualified and unlimited sense, were their princi- 
ples in government, and the power of the church 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and the authority 
of the Church in controversies of faith were ex- 

icitly avowed..... In Virginia, the Church of 

ngland was established by luw ia exclusion and 
without toleration of any other denomination. In 
New York it displayed its essential character of 


(1) Despotifm, 

(2) Miscellanies, pp. 16. 86, &c. 

(3) Hero- Worship, pp..153. 177-180. 

(4) Hist. U.S. i. Deb. 267. 291. 462. ii. 459, 460. 

(5) Demoer:cy in America, parti. p. }1. 15. 17. 281. 

(6) See Book uf Homilies, p : 

| ons appended, especially under title “of Church of Eng- 

land,” also Hooker, Taylor, Macaulay, &c, 
(7) Burnet’s Reformation by Nares, Part iii. Book vi. vol. 


(8) Hist. of Eng vol. v. p. 183. 469. : 
Yetso clearly did well perceive the point we) 
contend for, that when he determined to make himself a 
king, if possible, he also detefmined in thatevent to estab-| | 
lish Epiecopacy as the only sure support for his monarchy. 
See this proven: Burnet’s History of his own time, 


Ecc, Pol., book vii. p.: 


vol, i. p. 89. 
(10) Macaulay's Miscellanies, pp. 303; 306, 311. | 
- (12 Methodist Protestant, quoted. from the New York 
Evangelist. 


racteristic of the past? 
from “ apos ou 
labours, sacrifices, treasure, and blood of the Pres-} tolerant of the religious rights of others? 
she arrogate to herself the ttle of the Church, and 
call others (except “ the erring sister” that dwells 
ip her vestal simplicity on the Tiber,) sects and 
conventicles, if not synagogues of 


she la 
and then denounce, unchurch, and ex- 


clude even from ** covenanted 
conforniists 
ecclesiastical acts but her own? 
loitily by, 
oreechia subjects of temperance, Bible, tract, and 
Sabbath associations, perish in their ution 
than soil her lawn in their rescue, by coming in 
contact with dissenting Samaritans? Does she 
insolently brand with the epithet of “dissenters, 

those who think the unwieldy panoply of the dark 
ages, with its stains of blood, and its joints of iron, 
unsuited to the battles of the Lord, and who pre- 
fer the shepherd’s sling to the armour of Saul? 
Does she exclude the very dead from the sanctu- 
ary of the consecrated grave, for the sin of daring 
to, worghip God in 
fig-tree ? 
atciag of private judgment, and the 


99. 103. 492. 516, aleo Can-| 29 


Bovuk che iii., and 
. Hist. Virginia, pp: 139, 

(10) The anes of Church and State was not djssolred 
in most of the New England States 


the sacrifice of benefices, and livings and state pa- 
tronage for liberty and truth? Have her “suc- 
cessors to the apostles” been found champions for 
the rights of the people to choose their own rulers, 
temporal and spiritual, and determine their com- 
pensation ? 
Calvins, the Knoxes, the Melvilles, and the Sid- 
neys, the apostles and high priests of liberty, 
Prelatists? Has Prelacy ever manfully resisted 
the usurpations of the civil power! Did she so 
in the “ prerogative” days of Elizabeth? Did she 
so when the Stuarts were goading England to 
madness; when the dragoons of Claverhouse were 
ini hea 
mo et and the gray-haired sire, the defence- 
less mother, and the unconscious babe, were mas- 
sacred with indiscriminate brutality? Did she so 
when but yesterday, after repeated struggles for 
freedom, the old and honoured banner of Christ’s 
crown was unfurled from the castled crags of Scot- 
land, and the thrilling battle-cry of other days 
awoke some of the stern and lofty spirit of t 
mighty dead? Why has all this been true to the - 


letter, of Presbytery ? 


Were the Husses, the Luthers, the 


ther of Scotland with brave and in- 


is this clearly. marked tendency only a gha- 


tolic” sources, that Presbytery is in- 
_ Does 


Satan? Does 
down a Procrustian rule of rite and or- 

mercy,” non- 
Does she deny the validity of all 
Does she pass 
‘‘on the other side,” and rather see the 


destitution, 


life under their own vine and 
Does she obstruct and tramme! the = 


(1) See this virtually admitted, Bishop White's Memoirs, 


123. 137. W. B. Reed, Esq. address to Philomathean Society. 


Iso Dr. Hawks’ Contributions to Prot. 
Virginia, p. 135. Bishop White's Case 


Churches in U. S, Considered, pp. 4, 5, 16, 


ird’s Religion in the United States, p. 230. 
p- Han the Pastoral Letier of the Synod of New York 


and Philadelphia. Records, p. 466. 
A. See original pape 


r of Hanover Presbytery, 
im Baird's Religion in United States, p. 231—234. 


Baird’s Religiva ia U. 
reluctantly, in Dr. Haws 


until 1816, ia Mssa- 
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(18) Ibid, p. 258. Dr. Hawks doubts this, but there is no 
law to prevent it if the bishop choose to do so. 
(19) ibid, p. 363. “Sucha restoration by the bishop of a 
repelled communicant is a virtual trial and condemnation ; 
of the clergyman who repelled him.” Power always pass- : 
es slowly and silently, and without much notice, from the; 
hands of the many to the few, and ail history shows, that, 7] 
ecclesiastical domination grows up by little and little. . 

a “Give to the bishops the right, without a formal trial of their 
peers, virtually to condemn presbyters in one chse; and it 
will sure come to pass, that the day will be seen, when pre- 
cedent will be cited for it in all cases.” “We are free tu 

| 
| 
ui. p. 455. 
(7). Hon. G.C. Verplanck, 
(8) Dr. W Harti. Presbyterian, Feb. 24,1644 
(9) See this proven, and Jefferson stripped of bis bo:- 
plumes ip this matser. 
| 
| husetis not until 1833. 
‘|. | 


h and debatd, asfar.as she dare? Does she 
issionary 


follow the m ours of ‘othérs,and father 
see the bigoted A afi, the ignorant Nestorian, 
andthe benighted Hindoo, die in-delusion, than 
be and exorcised by those who “ fol- 


lew-n ust’ symbols 
with an idolatrous reverence. and. dwell on forms 
and rites as. ebeolute ns and conditions of sal- 
vation? . Does she e the weightier matters 
of the law, and cling to a figment of apostolic suc- 
cession se the very spinal marrow of the Church, 
which, if once svadored, life is extinct? Does she 
denounce separation from her as schigm, as the. 
unpardonadle sin, and significantly hint at the fate 
of Kersh, Dathan, and Abiram? Does she induce} 
a beatdiese stripling to insult gray-haired father 
by disowning his ministerial commission, and even 
own legitimacy, for the car- 
tying out of “Church principles?” Are her min- 
istere found, at one time invading the courtesies) 
of a social entertainment to insult the children of 
the. pilgrims by anchurching their honoured and 
sainted sires, and at anotirer ‘going down on their 
knees to!one of those who call themselves apos- 
{les and ere not,” because the skirt of his liberali- 
ty, that wae too narrow to cover those men of 
whour the world was not-worthy, and of the fruit 


of whose toil and tears they themselves were) 


thasklessly eating, was yet wide enough to em- 
brace that. bloated harlot, whose hands. ere yet 
dripping with their blood? Are her moderators 
found dictating to ‘her juadicatories what shall 


the Bish 
States 


there nothing like intolerance here! 


Ie not this the very sane ‘spirit (they themselves 
-Oharics; danree; 


and Laud, those eminent and favourite polemics of 
Prelacy, when to these meek and gentle means. 
of convincing and converting dissenters, were add- 
ed such cogentand logical arguments as the thumb- 
screw, the boot, the pillory, the dungeon, and the 
scaffold? And if we see modern Prelacy following. 
in the footsteps of ancient Prelacy as far as it dere, 
or can go, are we to be deemed either incredulous; 
or uncharitable, if we think it at }east not a mat- 
ter of regret, that it cannot go any further? And 
if when, we are met with such arrogant pretensions 
at every turn, we venture in all humility to make 
some inquiries as to their authority and tendency, 
in @ land of liberty, will an “ apostolic institution” 
object to such a Bereait process as “ unwarrantable 


meddling?” Surely in view of this mass of testi- 


mony we cannot be charged with either illegiti- 
mate reasoning or uncheritable deduction, when 
we conclude from all this, that the influence of 
Presbytery is at least much more decidedly and 
itively favourable than that.of Prelacy, to the 
evelpment and establishment of civil and ec- 
clesiastical liberty. 
In concluding this discussion, we disclaim all in- 
tention of smiling or censuring indiseriminately 
those who compose the Episcopal church. We re- 
joice to know that there are found amongst them 
as pure patriots, as sound republicans, as devoted 
and liberal Christians, and as scriptural and catho- 
lic theologians, as ever adorned the doctrine of 
Christ. ‘There are those who reject and deplore 
the arrogance, and Romish tendencies amongst 
their dignitaries, as cordially as we do, but who, 
owing to the structure of their system, can only 
weep and pray over what they cannot correct. 


They have not the spirit of Prelacy, but the Spirit} 


of Christ. With such we most cordially sympathize 
and-fraternize, and would grieve if any thing now 
uttered should express toward them any feeling but 
brotherly kindness and charity. Did they give tone 
to the measures and Janguage of their Church, con- 
troversy would cease, and we could unite our forces 
in the common cause, and against the common 
enemy. 

But when claims are made whose insolence is 
unparalleled except by their emptiness and wicked. 
ness; when spiritual religion, the piety of the heart, 
is treated with a cold and ribald mockery that chills 
the blood with horror ;(1L) whea it is loudly proclaim- 
ed that Prelacy is not only the sole, authorised sys- 
tem of polity, but it is boasted of as eminently even 
republican; and when our commissions are rudely 
snatched from us and pronounced in the hearing of 
aur people as forgeries, and impostures; silence 
becomes at once cowardice and treason, and neither 
attack nor defence from us requires any apology. 

When we look, fathers and brethren, at the rapid 
strides of Prolosical arrogance in own land, and 
eee in other lands ite shuffling, sidelong movement 
toward Popery; and add to this the political signs 
of the times; the systematic measures of the Bri- 
tish government wantonly to insult the Presbyte- 
rians of Ireland in the most sacred and tender tie 


_ of human life; whilst ityapeanly fawns on and 


crouches to Popery; its disposition to oppress the 
Presbyterians of England by education bills, and 
Chapel bills, whilst it smiles even on the enemies 
of a Divine Saviour if they are also enemies to 
this turbulent system; its persevering efforts to 
crush the Free sons of Scotland, who have dared 


to assert principles at once purchased and hallowed 


by the blood of their Fathers; the startling and 
ominous resemblances that exist between the pre- 
sent condition of England, and that which preceded 
and produced her two great revolutions; the steady 
licy of France to cripple and destroy Presbytery 
in violation of the very letter and spirit of hér pri- 
mary laws; the evident tendency of-all Protestant 
Europe toward a hierarchy as the means of prop- 
ping up the tottering turrets of usurped and fright- 
ened power; and look at the accumulation of those 
internal elements, that may, ere long, burst forth 
with volcanic fury, in one of those earthquake ex- 
plosions that scar and notch the record of the past ; 
the Titus. that last fearful etrugele of 
the embattled hosts of truth and error, may be at 
hand, which passed in its mystic and shadowy but 
terrific grandeur before the eye of the lonely exile 
of Patmnos; and if these ominous warnings may be 
the first distant clink of busy preparation that i. 
bodes to the wakeful ear the coming battle; it 
becomes those whose fathers have always been 
found in the hottest and bloodiest spot of the con- 
test, to prepare to stand in their lot, and calmly 
await the future. If peace and quiet shed their 
mellow light around us, let us stand fast to the 
truth of God, and not be betrayed into laxity on the 
one hand or bigotry on the other: stand fast to 
duty, that we provoke not God to scourge us to our 
task by adversity: stand fast to one anvther, that 
we fall not by internecine strife and fratricidal 
probes But if trouble from without, and hot, 
itter contests from within await us; if the storm 
and the darkness are to gather over our path, yet 
still let us stand fast: stand fast to the pure mys- 


‘tery of the cross, the stumbling block and the fool- 


‘ishness of formalism and philosophy: stand fast to 
the altars that are hallowed with the blood of our 
fathers: stand fast to the sanctuaries that enshrine 


their honoured dust: stand fast to that holy and 


beautiful house that was built in troublous times, 
on whose stately and snowy turrets are engraved 
such high and glorious memories of the past, and 
around whose lofty pinnacle linger and play such 
bright and cheering visions of the future: stand 
fast to those pure and noble truths of doctrine and 


order a oe by our fathers, in which they 
nd 


lived and for which they died: in a word, “ Stand 
pre in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 


(1) The New York Charchman (Feb. 17, 1844,) not con- 
tent with contempt ly sneering at “‘ evangelical religion,” 
actually avows itseif drawa to the Christian Register, the 
Unitarian organ of Boston, “by many cords of sympathy, 
and among them are hostility to the popular religion of the 
day, variously called. Orthodoxy, Calvinism, Revivalism and 
the Lutheran heresy of Justification.” ‘This avowal bas at 
least the merit of honesty. 


MAXIMS FOR MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 
Seek not great things for thyself; seek not 


“great approbation, great applause, great con- 
venience, or a great income, but. seek 
, things for Christ; seek to him great glory, many 


great 


converts, and much fruits of righteousness. 

Consider the preciousness*of souls, the value 
of salvation, the weight of the sacred charge, 
the terrors of the Almighty, the awful day of 
account, and thine own utter inability: then shalt 
thou have no vain confidence, but depend on 
God alone. 


men in ‘the “truth, but: wovad-not 


_ the truth to please any. 


‘Set thy affections on things above: so shall 
spiritual things be thy delight} and nos thy bur- 
then. | 

_ In company always study to drop something 
for edification ; and 4m a manner preach occa- 


sionally, as stated! 


| large representation from our city at Baltimore, 


felt. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1844. 


Tcams—Three Dollers if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Centain advance. 


Ovr Firer Pace.—Our first. page is occu- 
pied with a sermon preached before the Synod 
of Philadelphia by the Rev, T. V. Moore, and 
published at the request of the Synod. Although) 
as a general rule we are opposed to the publi- 
cation of sermons in our paper, because read- 
ers nre deterred by their length, and prefer 
shorter articles, yet in the present instance we 
have acceded to the request of the Synod, hop- 
ing that the nature of the subject, and’ the abil- 
ity with which it is managed will procure for 
the sermon a careful perusal. 


NationaL Convention. — We 
again call the attention of our readers to the 
great Convention to be held at Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, the 27th instant, to confer on the 
subject of the Christian Sabbath, and to devise; 
means and measures for promoting its better 
observance. We have noticed with great plea- 
sure the growing interest throughout the land, 
in this important cause, and the encouraging 
success which has thus far attended the efforts 
of its friends. We trust that there will be a 


and that a new and effective impulse will be 
given to this Christian. movement, so closely 
connected with the prosperity and morals of our 
country, not to say its religion. | 

At the request of several members of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, a discourse will 
be preached on the next Sabbath evening in the 
Sixth Presbyterian church, (on Spruce street, 
above Fifth,) at half past seven o’clock, when a 
collection will be made towards defraying the 
expenses unavoidably incurred in carrying this 
great enterprise forward. 

We cannot doubt that a just estimate of the 
vast importance of this:cause will be evinced 
‘on that occasion by both the attendance and 
the contribution. 


— 


Anotuer Loss To THE Cuurcu.—It is our 
painful duty to announce the death of Thomas 
Masters, Esq. of the city of New York, of the 
house of Masters, Markoe, & Co., of that city. 
Mr. Masters was a Ruling Elder in the Duane 
Street Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. James 
W. Alexander is now pastor, late Dr. Potts’. 
He was formerly an office-bearer in the Cedar 
Street Presbyterian Church, under the pastoral 
charge of the late Dr. Romeyn. Mr. Masters 
died on Wednesday, 13th inst., in the 64th 
year of his age, of typhus fever, after a short 
illness. | 

The Commercial Advertiser in noticing his 
death says: ‘‘ Mr. Masters has been long and 
favourably known as a merchant of. great in- 
tegrity, both as the head of the present firm, 
and a partner, for many-years, of the late Divie 
Bethune. He was not only active as a mer- 
chant and citizen, but a highly valued member 
of the Presbyterian Church. Whether we view 
Mr, Masters as a Christian, a merchant, or an 
active citizen, we may say a good man has 


course with others always courteously winning, 
and his integrity free from spot or blemish. We 
have always looked upon him as one of our 
model merchants—as one of those who gave 
dignity and elevation to that honourable call- 
ing. . His death leaves a vacancy in our mer- 
cantile and general society which will long be 


— 


Eyravsasm.—Mr, T..was seldom seen in 
the house of God, and was thoroughly a man 
for this world. His wife was a consistent! 
member of the church. The pastor of the 
church visiting the house, the following conver- 
sation ensues. 

Mr. T. I have just been expostulating with 
my wife. She has got her head full of religion 
and has become a perfect enthusiast. 


Pastor. 1 b2d_alwavs supposed from 
what I have seen of her, that she was remark- 


ably grave and prudent. Is her conduct in the 
family wild and extravagant? | 

Mr, T. Not at all, sir; on that score | 
have nothing to complain of, but she seems to 
think of nothing but religion. 

Pastor, Does she neglect her family con- 
cerns, or does she think so much of religion as 
not to pay due attention to her children, and 
study the comfort of her husband ? 

Mr. T. Very far from that, for a better mo- 
ther or wife I have never met with; but still 
she persists in going twice to church of a Sun- 
day in spite of all weathers, and to night meet- 
ings too. Then too she pesters me with her 
accoun's of the eloquent sermons she hears, 
and even asks me to contribute to your mission- 
ary societies which ‘n my opinion are hum- 
bugs. Better give money tothe poor at home 
to get bread, than to throw it away in sending 
missionaries to Africa, Now this I call silly 
enthusiasm, 

Pastor. Well, my dear sir, if your wife per- 
forms all her household duties quietly and pru- 
dently, loves her children and husband, and| 
studies their comfort, | think you should not 
charge her as an enthusiast, because she is 
conscientious in fulfilling her duties to God, 
and is interested for the salvation of her own 
-soul, and the souls of her fellow-creatures. If 
we have immortal souls, it is surely a dictate 
of wisdom to take care of them. I have, 
however, no wish to enter into a dispute, 
and as this subject seems to be unpleasant to 
you, suppose we change it for something more 
agreeable. May | be permitted to ask what is 
the news? 

Mr. T. Really sir, we do not think of any 
thing now-a-days but the Presidential election,| 
and the chances of the respective candidates. 

_ Pastor. I see by the papers that much inter- 
est is excited, but [ presume it is chiefly among 
office-hunters and place-men. 

Mr, T. Office-husters and place-men! You 
‘surprise me, sir, by your remark. Every body 
is interested. The whole country is roused,| 
and for my part although I seek for no office, 
I can scarcely eat or sleep for the anxiety I 
feel in the result. I have contributed five hun- 


| pect of an office! 


. sage in her. 


Be much with God in secret shall God 
be with thee in public. 


‘ 


dred dollars towards defraying the expenses of 


-the election, half as much in sitending ma 
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‘meetings, aad [ stand prepared to spend ten 


party. I suppose you saw our procession yes- 
terday. It was a grand affair. We had dele- 
gates from places.five hundred miles off ; all the 
adjoining counties poured in their hundreds, 
and never did I hear such speaking as we had 
from Mr. X and Mr. ¥. Such shouts of ap 
plause! why, sir, they seemed to rend the hea- 
ven, and I was so worked up that I huzzued till 
I was hoarse. 

Pastor, Why, my desr sir, you seem to be 
absorbed in this topic. I was very near call- 
ing you an enthusiast. Yuu leave ycur fami- 
ly for days in attending mass-meetings, you 
spend hundreds of dollars to carry forward the 
election, you shout and huzza for your eloquent 
speakers, you devote your time and attention 
and zeal to this one absorbing object, and 
yet you are not stimulated even by the pros- 
Now I hope you will take 
it kindly if I give it as my opinion that 
your wife has good reason to complain of 
you as-an enthusiast. If she should huzza 
and clap her hands when she hears a favour- 
ite preacier, spend hundreds of dollars in a 
few months for building a church, or supporting 
a missionary, or even be absent twoor three days 
at a time in attending religious meetings, | 
am disposed to think you would begin to 
consider the propriety of sending her to a 
Lunatic Asylum. Now I put it to your 
judgment to decide which is really the most 
important, religion or politics? Which will 
best justify something like enthusiastic feel-} 
ing? If you give the whole energies of your 
soul and body to secure the election of a can- 
didate from whom you expect no particular ad- 
vantage, why should you blame your wife for 
manifesting an interest in those things which 
relate to the salvation of the soul? ‘Temporal 
things will soon come to an end, eternal reali- 
ties will soon be revealed, and then permit me 
to say it will be seen, that while your pursuits 
are trifles, your wife will be found to have 
chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
from her. 

Mr. T being taken somewhat aback by this 
home argument, called for his wife to come 
and entertain the minister. while he pleaded 
pressing business as an excuse for retiring. 


Eriscopacy.—The Episcopal press infers 
that dissenters are very much grieved that the 
late triennial Convention had not terminated 
in an open rupture. Not so; they are only 
grieved that the evangelical portion of that 
body has effectually put it out of their power ever 
to contend, with any show of consistency, against 
the spread of Tractarian errors. They have 
given up every thing for which they ought to 
have, contended, and the Tractarians may 
now go on their way rejoicing and increas- 
ing without a show of opposition. If they do 
not use their advantage they have less policy 
than we have always ascribed to them. 


Dr. Reteasep.—It is stated in the 
Boston Transcript, on the authority of a letter 


from Constantinople of the 27th of September, 


the Khan of Bokhara. The doctor was ex- 
pected daily at the Persian frontier. 


CoLonizATION.—The emigrant vessel was 
expected to sail from Baltimore on the 14th 
inst. Anearlier day had been appointed, but 
her departure has been delayed in consequence 
of applications from various sources to receive 
emigrants. She will take out the thirty-seven 
slaves manumitted by Mr. Wilson of Kentucky, 
the expenses of their transportation being paid 
by the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 
Twenty-seven slaves liberated by the will of 
Mrs. Harriet P. Tompkins will also take pas- 


Temperance.—Mr. Justice Hagerman in 
his address to the jury at the Kingston assizes, 
gxre the following pleasing testimony to the 
efficacy of the temperance reform in Canada. 

‘‘ He was happy to say that, in his various 
circuits throughout the province, he found crime 
sensibly on the decrease; and that he was con- 
firmed in his opinion by his brother judges. 
That intemperance, the fruitful parent of vice, 
was of much more rare occurrence in the rural 
districts than formerly. ‘That these happy re- 


sults he ascribed to the general increase of| 


wealth and prosperity in the country, and to 
the more ample means afforded of attending Di- 
vine worship. His lordship observed that one 
great duty of magistrates was to see that no 
more than a necessary number of tavern licenses 
should be granted. His honour alluded to the 
thickly planted sign posts in Kingston, and had 
he been presiding in the Home district, the same 
remark would justly apply to Toronto.” 


— 


Tue Nestortan Misston.—We announced 
last week that a letter had been received from 
Constantinople, stating that the American mis- 
sion among the Nestorians had been broken 
up. Doubts as to the accuracy of this intelli- 
gence have been entertained. The editor of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser says : 


‘¢ Although the latter is said to be from a reli- 
able source, we are led to believe that the wri- 
ter, whoever he may be, has been erroneously 
informed. A gentleman called on us, who has 
a sister engaged in the mission schools at Oroo- 
miah, from whom he has received a letter dated 
at that place on the 27th of August, only one 


day before the Constantinople date, in which| 


not a word is said about the breaking up of the 
schools. She alludes to some difficulty which 
had arisen with Mar Yohanna, but believing 
him to be a good man, she had no doubt the 
difficulty would be amicably arranged. It ap- 
pears that the mountain Nestorians had come 
down with an unusual demand for money, to 
which the missionaries would not accede.” 

The New England Puritan pubiished at Bos- 
ton, has the following -— | 

We ask our readers to receive the above 
statement with many grains of allowance. ‘I'he 
letter from Constantinople was evidently writ- 
ten by Mr. Badger, the well known Puseyite, 
who quotes from a letter he had probably re- 
ceived from the Patriarch, who is also well 
known to be under Mr. Badger's influence. 
"Two of the brothers of the Patriarch have -also 
been known to be somewhat-unfriendly, be- 
cause the missionaries, under instructions from 
the Prudential Committee, would not pay money 
for their support—they being in no sense con- 
nected with the mission, and the mission under 
no manner of. obligation to support them. 


there, from Rev. Mr. Perkins, of even date with 
the above intelligence from Oroomiah, which 
Di, ; represent the state of the mission w be more fa- 
times that sum in-securing the success of My). yoursble than it had been fur some time pre- 
vious, ‘The missionaries earnestly request re- 
inforcement of their strength, and express the 
hope, that, if the station at Mosul is discontin- 
ued, Dr. Smith and Rev. Mr. Laurie may be avu- 
thorized -to join them at Oroomiah. We under- 
stand that the Prudential Committee have ap- 


Tue Biste.—The distribution of the Holy} 
Scriptures by the American Bible Society du- 


proved of such an arrangement, should it, on 
the whole, be deemed desirable. 


ring the last month has been larger than any 
receding month since the institution of the So- 


ciety. 


‘The number sent out from’ the Bible House} 
is forty-seven thousand four hundred and forty- 
two, of which fifteen thousand three hundred 


and twenty-six were Bibles, thirty-two thousand 


one hundred and two ‘Testaments, and fourteen 
copies of the Scriptures for the blind; the 
whole valued at ten thousand four hundred and 


fifty-five dollars and thirty-nine cents. 


These 


Scriptures were in fourteen languages, viz : 
English, French, German, Spanish, Welsh, 


Hebrew., Chinese and Indian. 
Comprehensive statement of issues for the first 


six months of— 


May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, - 
October, - 


Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Italian, Polish, Latin, 


and 1844 


Increase this year, - 


42,067. 32,892 
27,331 43,934 
25,915 29,981 
36.805 45,520 
22,414 41,112 
26,064 47,442 
181,596 249,791 
181,596 


68,195 


Bisnop Onperponk oF New Yorx.—The 
New York True Sun says: Bishog Onderdonk, 
of this Diocese, is to be presented for trial to a 
Convention of Bishops, to assemble on the 10th 
of December next, in this city. Bishops Meade, 
Elliott, and Otey, are the presiding prelates. 
The charges are deemed sufficient. to make a 


presentment unavoidable, 


Tue MILueRITE [NFaTUATION.—Besides the 
other multiplied ilis which have been brought 


on the unhappy victims of this delusion, its 
extensive influence in unseating reason may be 


inferred from the fact, that in gne Insane}. 
Asylum, that of Brattleboro, Vermont, there 
are twenty-six persons, driven mad by giving 
heed to this seducing fable! 


The 


Millerite 


preachers have certainly incurred a heavy re- 


sponsibility, yet notwithstanding the mischief 


they have done, they are sti!l preaching, and 


there are many still willing to listen. 


Repent- 


ance, faith and holiness constitute the Lest ascen- 


sion robes, although they are not so easily put 


on as the white garments, which many igno- 


ing. 


® 


rant people were led to believe formed a sufh- 
cient preparation to meet the Lord at his com- 


Sreconp Soner Tuovents.—The Hon. Wm. 


T. Graves of Kentucky, the unhappy author of 
the death of Mr. Cilley in a late duel, suffers, it 
is said, from the stings of conscience which 


such a crime must sooner or later produce, and 
has now publicly confessed that the duellist, so 


a challenge. 


requires more courage to decline than to accept 


His language is, 
*¢] will add, with the most unaffected sinceri- 


ly, that, in acommunity where public sentiment 
sanctions this practice, if requires a much high- 
er order of courage to refuse to fight, than to 


fight; and if I have one ardent wish which is 
greater than any other on this subject, it is that, 


if I ever shall beso siwated again, I may find 
myself possessed of that higher order of cour- 


age.” 


JusTIFICATION BY Farru.—We have often 


heard it affirmed that Roman Catholics, amidst 
a multitude of absurdities, hold to the essentials 


of religion. The doctrine of a sinner’s justifica- 


faith. 


tion before God is certainly a cardinal point of 
That our readers may learn the Roman 
Catholic view on this point, we quote the follow- 
ing from the last numberof the Catholic Herald, 


in which it is boldly avowed, in the face of God’s 


clearest testimony in his word, thet imperfect 
sinful man may, by his own deeds, lay claim 
to a favourable verdict in the court of heaven, 


and may so satisfy the demands of the divine 
law in his own person, as to earn a reward, 
thus making the atonement of Christ of no effect. 


It says: 


‘* This doctrine of justification by faith with 


works of necessity and not of merit, is but one 


step removed from Antinomian opinion. 


It has 


nothing in it to excite to perfection in Christian 


holiness. 


Mr. Ward—and he belongs to one 


of the branch churches—calls it a * soul destroy- 
ing heresy’’ engendering ‘ atheism;’ * what can- 
not be held consistently by devils,’ and * more 
fundamentally at variance with our higher and 


better nature than atheism itself.” A more dread- 
ful picture than this cannot be given of the boas- 


ted doctrine of the Reformers. How different 


from the consoling belief of the Catholic, that he 
can earn God's friendship by obedience, merita 
reward in proportion to his loving services! 
For the Protestant the best actions are profitless, 
no recompense, no crown; they are no sooner 


done tlian they die; for the Catholic they are 
as ‘*a heavenly seed sown in the soul of the 
just; it must bear its fruit for heaven.” 


* 


An IrrEsponsIBLE Cuurcn.—The truly ex- 
traordinary sentiment sanctioned by the collec- 
ted wisdom of the Episcopal Church in the late 
Convention, and which is now, before the face 


of earth and heaven, the only basis on which 


the preservation and continuance of its present 
unity are maintained, we mean, that the church 
as an organized body is not responsible for the 
opinions and conduct of its members, is thus 
severely dealt with by the New England Puri- 


tan. 


«© We have often been tempted to say of the 


Episcopal Church, what she now in her highest 
judicatory has said of herself; but we thought it 


a temptation of the devil. 


When we have seen 


with what facility that Church could embrace 
teachers of all views, and of no views—how it 
eould reconcile sound: Orthodox doctrines with 
Unitarianism on the one hand, and all but Pa- 
pacy on the other—we have even whispered in 
the ears of friends, that this church does not 
practically hold herself ‘responsible for the er- 
rors of individuals.” And yet we had some qualms 
prayed to be saved 
But now, to what 
the highest organ of that church has said of her- 
self, we will not fear to utter our response. 


of conscience, and inwardl 
from * all uncharitableness. 


Besides, we find by inquiry at the Mission- 
ary House, that letters have been received! 


Yea, most cordially and undoubtingly will we 


for once utter the Amen to an Episcopal oracle, 
though it be not according to the rabries. And 


what has been spoken in the ear, shall be pro, 
claimed upon the house-tops. Be it known to 
all whom it concerns, that THE Protestant 
Episcopat Guurcu or THe Unrrep Strat 
DOES NOT HOLD HERSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ERRORS OF HER MEMBERS. She has adopted a 
principle, which would allow all her officers and 
members to be heretics or infidels, while yet 
the church herself is true, sound, and apostolical. 
Her bishops and priests declare, that the worst 
forms of error are propagated with alarming suc- 
cess, and to a great extent among them. But 
when the Church herself speaks, she says, this 
is no concern of hers; her ‘articles, liturgy, 
and offices are sufficient exponents of her sense ;’ 
and if every teacher, from the bench of Bishops 
down to the bench of the Sabbath-school, teach 
just the reverse of her erticles, it is no matter— 
she ts not responsible!" 


For the Presbyterian. 
ACTION OF THE PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE 
ON CHURCH EXTENSION. © 


_ At its last meeting the Presbytery adopted a 
minute on this subject,an attested copy of which 
is annexed. : 

‘The récommendation of the last General 
Assembly on the subject of Church Extension 
was read, whereupon the following minute was 
adopted, viz.—This Presbytery has long been 
ardently engaged in the work of Church Exten- 
sion with the manifest blessing of God, and is 
very glad the Assembly has, atdength, taken up 
the subject; and agreeably to the recommenda-| 
tion of the Assembly,*tesolve that a Committee 
on Church Extension be now appointed, to act 
during the rceess of Presbytery, in correspond-' 
ing with the Assembly’s Committee on Church 
Extension, and in recommending applications 
for aid. But as the number of churches now in 
the course of erection within our bounds is so 
great as to need all that can be raised by our 
congregations, we cannot at present recommend 
them to make collections for the Assembly’s 
Committee on Church Extension. Dr. Breck- 
inridge, Mr. Musgrave, and Mr. Backus, minis- 
ters, and Dr. McDowell and Mr. R. G. Crow, 
ruling elders, were appointed on the committee. 

A true copy, 

Joun C. Backus, Stated Clerk.” 


~The Chairman of the Committee of Presby- 
tery, takes this method of noufying all within 
its bounds who desire the attestation of the 
committee, to lay their cases befvre it, through 
the medium of any member thereof. And he 
further gives notice, that until changed by the 
Committee, its regular meetings will take place 
on the last Monday of every month, at 7 o'clock, 
P. M., in the lecture-room of the Second Pres- 
byterian church, Baltimore. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FREQUENT REMOVAL OF PASTORS. 


Mr. E.itor—tin the proceedings of the Sy- 
nod of New York, at its late meeting in Gosh- 
en, is found the following resolutions, viz : 

Resolved, 1. ‘That this Synod deliberately 
resaffirm the opinion that the pastoral office is 
the first in the church in dignity and usefulness, 
since it secures to ministers the best promise of 
permanent usefulness, and to the churches the 
surest safeguard against disaffection and intru- 
sion. 

Resolved, 2. ‘That the Presbyteries be direct- 
ed to take order on this subject, and secure as 
far as practicable the installation of pastors in 
churches now served by stated supplies, and 
that the reasons rendering installation imprac- 
ticable in any case be stated by the Presbytery 
in writing, on their minutes.” 

‘These resolutions were suggested to the ex- 
cellent brother, who offered them, by the follow- 
ing statement of facts in reference to the minis- 
ters and churches under the care of Synod, 
viz: The committee on the statistical reports 
of the Presbyteries, reported, ‘that but a few 
more than half of all the ministers of this Synod 


are pastors, and that sixteen of the churches 
[hese facts were deemed of sufficient im- 


portance to invite the attention of Synod, and 
to lead that body to devise some measure to cor- 
rect the evil. ‘That it ought to be corrected, as 
far as practicable, is the calm, considerate opin 
ion of the great majority of the most wise and 
excellent men of the Church, both of the min- 
istry and laity. But the great difficulty has 
been to find the proper remedy. : 

The Synod directs the Presbyteries to take 
order on this subject; and the measures which 
it suggests, if conducted in a proper spirit, and 
with Christian prudence and firmness by the 
Presbyteries, will doubtless do something to re- 
‘move-the evil complained of. It will prevent 
cases occurring from negligence, or for reasons, 
which are unsatisfactory. But after some little 
reflection, it is believed they will fail—entirely 
fail of accomplishing the object proposed. ‘I'he 
fact is, the source of the evil lies, not in the non- 
installation of ministers, but in their frequent 
removals for slight and inadequate reasons. Be- 
sides, what would be gained by the settlement 
of ministers, if there be no permanency in the 
pastoral relation? ‘The ministry are opposed 
to the frequency of removals, conscientiously 
believing that it is very injurious to the inter- 
ests of religion and the reputation of the church- 
es, the character and usefulness of the ministry, 
and to the glory of Christ, the great Lord of all. 
Nor do they, as a general remark, furnish any 
just occasion for such a state of things. ‘They 
are, it is true, not wholly free from the imper- 
fections and frailties common to our regenerated 
nature; but as has been often remarked, and it 
is believed truly, as a body, Presbyterian min- 
isters have no superiors in this or any other 
country, iit moral and intellectual qualifications 
for their work. 

Whence then originates the evil referred to 
by the Synod? It is in a lawless spirit of in- 
subordination and misrule in the churches,| 
which seizes without compunction, and ruth- 
lessly devotes to destruction all things, sacred 
and divine, which would restrain or hinder its 
corrupt and selfish aims, It is this spirit which 
is driving able and pious ministers from their 
peaceful homes, and from laborious, beloved, 
and flourishing fields of service. It is not in- 
tended to affirm that this spirit is general—that 
it pervades the great body of church members. 
Such is not the fact. In a circuit of fifty miles, 
over which the knowledge of the writer extends 
with more or less distinctness, it is in every 
church, where difficulties exist, confined to a 
few—often to not more than wo or three. Yet 
in many instances, these troublers of the Israel 
of God have influence to break up the most en- 
deared and promising pastoral relations, and to 
check, if not destruy, the most encouraging in- 
dications of spiritual prosperity. Now, before 
the object aimed at by the Synod can be accom- 
plished, this lawless spirit must be subdued. ‘The 
Alexandérs, who are doing much * evil’’ to the 
Church of God and the Christian ministry; the 
Hymeneuses, who are making * shipwreck’’ of 
the Presbyterian faith; the Demases, who are 
governed solely by worldly and selfish conside- 
rations; and the Diotrephes, who are prompt- 
ed to destroy the peace of tne Church, and ** to 
‘speak evil of dignities,”” by a ** love of the pre- 
eminence,’’ must all be held to a rigid accounta- 
bility. ‘They now feel no responsibility—no 
fear of God or church tribunals seems to be be- 
fore their eyes. In no case, so far as the know- 
ledge of the writer extends, have Presbyteries, 
when called to act, inquired properly into the 
causes which led to. the disruption of the pas- 
‘oral relation. Indeed, the ground taken by the 
Presbyteries seems to be that of a somewhat). 
distinguished D. D. in a neighbouring state. 
when called to decide ina case of removal. ‘If 
there are divisions in the church, it is sufficient; 
his usefulness is alone; J shall not inquire fur- 
ther.’ Now, under the operation of this rule, 
the writer has witnessed the grossest injustice 
done to worthy ministers of Christ, and the} 


-most unbridled latitude given to insabordina- 


of churches. 

Though it may form no pleasant picture in 
your columns, and must inflict a measure 
grief upon the heart of every pious reader, yet 
to understand fully the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the prepriety of the course here recom-} 
mended tv the Presbyteries for the correction of 
the evil referred to by the Synod, it may not be 
improper or wholly unnecessary to give a brief 
sketch of the measures now generally in use for 
the removal of pastors. Sincerely would the 
writer rejoice to believe that it is a mere ‘ fan- 
cy sketch” which he is about to give, and if 
you, Mr. Editor, or any of your readers prefer 
to view it in that light, you are cheerfully per- 
mitted to do so. 

‘The causes of difficulty in churches, which 
result in the removal of pastors, are, for the most 
part, of the most frivolous character. An indi- 
vidual, whe perhaps thinks more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think, is unintentionally 
overlooked in the. social visitations of the pas- 
tor, or in his own estimation, he has not been 
sufficiently consulted, or his opinions duly re- 
garded in the management of the affairs of the 
congregation; or it may be, he wishes to have 
them all his own way, but is hindered; or per- 
haps he has some peculiar theological senti- 
ments, Arminian or Antinomian in their tenden- 
cy, which he has endeavoured to get his pastor to 
preach, butin vain. At once he is irreconcila- 
bly offended. No matter how innocent and 
conscientious the pastor may be, or how faith- 
ful to his covenant vows in preaching the pure 
Calvinistie docirines of the Church, he has 
incurred the wrath of this unruly son of modern 
ecclesiastical democracy, and must now feel the 
weight of his vengeance, often cruel as the 
grave. Ignorant, proud, self-willed, restrained 
by none of the laws of decency, which are re- 
spected in the more refined classes of society — 
tutally disregarding the injunctions of Scripture, 
**Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves;” ‘* Esteem them very high- 
ly in love for their work’s sake ;”’ he publicly 
denounces the character of his pastor, and de- 
cries his ministry. Garbling his conversations 
and sermons, he wickedly endeavours to fix 
upon him the charge of unsoundness in the 
faith, or a want of moral honesty. From house 
to house he is unsparing in the use of opprobrious 
epithets, misinterpreting his motives and actions. 
Now, you may be ready to ask, Mr. Editor, 
where is the discipline of the Church? It is 
prostrate under the feet of this spirit of misrule 
and insubordination. You may think this pic- 
ture overdrawn; but the writer can only say it 
is not a tithe of what he himself has witnessed. 
But the fires of discord are now fairly kindled ; 
the peace and unity of the church are broken 
up; its prosperity is destroyed; and the pas- 
tor’s usefulness in a great measure at an end. 
A meeting of the congreg:tion is’ perhaps called, 
and the difficulties are discussed. It is manifest 
to all that they have originated with a few, per- 
haps one or two, and without any justifiable 
grounds. ‘These individuals are inexorable, and 
no compromise can be effected. ‘The majority 
with painful emotions yield, to what they deem 
the hard necessity of the case. A_ resolution 
is introduced and passed, requesting the pastor 
to resign, if he be not beforehand with them in 
the matter. 

‘That there is an adequate remedy in the con- 
stitution for such disorders none will dispute, 
who understand its provisions. ‘They originate 
ina mournful laxity of discipline. ‘There can 
be no permanency in the pastoral relation until 
Presbyteries act firmly, constitutionally, and 
fearlessly in every case of application for its 
dissolution. et them inquire strictly into the 
causes which led to it, obliging both pastor and 
people to feel that there is a weighty responsi 
bility attached to it—a responsibility, not only 
of the church at large, but of every private mem- 
ber, who may have had any instrumentality in 
it. If it be found, on a thorough investigation, 


tion and misrule on the part of small hee 


that no blame is to be attached to either pastor] 


or people, let the fact be declared, and it will 


redound to the honour of both. 
be the 


Presbytery owe it to the church of which he is 
minister, and to the interests of religion at large, 
to remove him immediately, and further deal 
with him as his case may require. If the con 
gregation have acted in a disorderly, unchristian 
manner, it ought to be publicly censured, that 
the character of the ministry may be vindicated ; 
and no threats of ieaving the communion should 
deter the Presbytery from a firm and impartial 
discharge of its duties. If it be but a small 
minority, as is the fact in most cases, they 
ought to be ferreted out, their unchristian con- 
duct exposed, and the proper measures taken to 
visit them with the punishment their offences 
deserve. If these troublers of the household of 
faith be reached and punished in every case, it 
will do more to render the pastoral relation-a 
blessing, and to sweep from the list of Synod 
the large catalogue of stated supplies, than any 
resolutions which that reverend body can pass. 
Let the Presbyteries only try it; make a few 
examples in ferrorem, and the work will be ac- 
complished. 

But I already hear the timorous members of 
Presbytery, as I have often heard them, crying, 
you will drive our churches and our church 
members from us. ‘Ihis pitiful ery is doing an 
immense deal of harm, and is a signal to the 
remorseless shark which is prowling in the 
wake of the church, and which, perhaps, may 
soon devour themselves as its first victims. Be 
it remembered, I plead only foz an impartial, 
constitutional, and scriptural exercise of discip- 
line—for its revival in the churches—to pre- 
serve their rights, and the rights of the ministry 
against lawless individuals. Now under such 
discipline, I have no fears, that pudicious, pious, 
and orthodex churches and church members 
will leave us: indeed many of them would hail 
it with joy. Should others leave, what then? 
Is the cause of sound Presbyterianisin the loser? 

“ True patriots these, for be it understood, 
They left their country for their country’s good.” 

A sound scriptural discipline is one of the 
best evidences of a pious, orthodox, flourishing 
church. In a certain diocese of the Episcopal 
denomination under a timorous, inefficient, but 
pious bishop, many of the churches were in a 
state bordering on anarchy. ‘They recognized 
Episcopal jurisdiction only in name. ‘Their 
pastors were often treated with rudeness and in- 
justice, the effect of which was to compel their 
frequentremoval. ‘The evils were often pressed 

upon the attention of the bishop, and acknow- 
ledged and lamented by him. He was solicited 
to apply the constitutional correction ; but from 
a natural timidity, and a-fear of dissatisfaction, 
which might alienate the churches from their 
ecclesiastical connexion, he delayed to act. On 
his death the reins fell into abler hands. His 
successor immediately set about correcting the 
evil. He denied to the unruly churches a re- 
presentation in the convention of the diocese, 
and refused to allow them a pastor, until they 
should acknowledge their wrong, and make the 
amende honorable. At once there was a flare- 
up, and the cry of ecclesiastical tyranny was/ 
raised; but it was soon found that it came chiefly 
from those who troubled Israel. When the 
case was plainly and firmly stated to the mem- 
bers of these churches by the bishop, the ma-| 
jority could not help but perceive that they 
were in the wrong—violating the constitution of 
the church and their covenant engagements, 
and most of them immediate!y set about rectify- 
ing their error. ‘The bishop’s prudence and 
decision in a few instances had the most happy 
influence on the whole diocese. And, sir, | 
am slow tv believe that there is more honour, 
and conseience, and piety, and love of order, in 
Episcopal, than in Presbyterian churches. Let 
the Presbyteries only “manifest the same firm- 
ness, and similar happy resulis to the Church of 
God will be seerfthe evil complaiued of by the 
Synod removed, and the name of Christ glorifi- 


If tho pastort 


ed: at Jeast such is the opinion of your fnend, 


* 


For the Presbyterian. 


PORTRUSH CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor—In the Presbyterian of last week 
you noticed ** the opening of the Portrush Pres- 
byterian church,” Ireland, and properly stated 
that the money for its erection was generously 
bestowed by the American people. The Cole- 
rain Chronicle, from which yot quote, has made 
a mistake as to the amount of money collected 
by the pastor, the Rev. Jonathan Simpson, in 
this country. ‘That amount, as sta'ed in the 
Presbyterian, is nearly two thousand dollars less 
than the sum collected and acknowledged by our 
absent brother. As the report quoted might 
produce an unfavourable impression on the 
minds of the people, as to the faithfulness of 
Mr. Simpson in his return of the sums collected, 
would you be kind enough to publish the fol- 
lowing authentic report, from ‘the Banner of 
Ulster,”* which will place the whole matter in 
its proper light before your readers, of whom 
many were liberal contributors. It will be gra- 


tifying to them to know the sums collected in \ 


the places visited by Mr. Simpson, and that 

their beneticence and generosity have beefi high- 

ly appreciated by the Portrush es 


OPENING OF THRE PortrRUsH PRESBYTERIAN 
Cnurcu.—According to advertisement, this 


church was opened on Sabbath, 29:h Sept. — 


From the peculiarity of the circumstances un- 
der which the money for iis erection was re- 
ceived, it was expected thatthe Rev. Dr. Smyth, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, America, would 
make an effort to come from Dublin, to preach 
the aflernoon sermon. In the unavoidable ab- 
sence of that eminent divine, the Rev. Walier 
MacGilvray, of the Hope Street Gaelic Free 
Church, Glasgow, preached both sermons, and 
no one felt that they wanted an abler advocate. 
The text in the forenoon was from the 119th 
Psalm, 165th verse. The discourse occupied 
an hour and a quarter in celivery, and abounded 
in rich imagery, and searching and impressive 
appeals to the heart and conscience. ‘The af- 
ternoon sermon was from Matt. xxii. 42, and 
was a beautifully simple and original argument 
for the Deity of Christ. Altogether, the ser- 
mons were among the happiest efforts of this 
eloquent gentleman. ‘The collection fully more 
than realized the expectations of the commitiee 
and all concerned, Lt amounted to sixty pounds 
three shillings and one penny. ‘The Church 
is in the Gothic style, and is generally admitted 
by all. who have seen it to be among the most 
beatitiful specimens of Church architecture in 
the province of Ulster, and reflects the highest 
credit on the builder, Mr. John Williamson, 
Portrush, Apart from the collection, and about 
£60 previously raised in the neighbourhood, 
the money for its erection was collected in the 
United States of America, by its pastor, the 
Rev. Jonathan Simpson. ‘The aggregate amount 
collected by him there is five thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars, viz: In Albany, 
New York, two hundred and fifty dollars ; New 
York, one thousand and thirty-eight dollars ; 
Philadelphia, nine hundred dullars; Easton, 
Pennsylvania, forty dollars, collection in the 
Mauch Chunk, Presbyterian Church, ten dol- 
lars; Baltimore, Maryland, nine -hundred and 
eighty dollars; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, six 
hundred, and fifteen dollars; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
three hundred and fifty dollars; Louisville, 
Kentucky, two hundred and ninety-two dollars ; 
Nashville, Tennessee, one hundred and eighty- 
three dollars ; St. Louis, Missouri, two hundred 
and seventy-one dollars; New Orleans, one 
hundred and sixty-eight do!lars ; Mobile, Alaba- 
ma, one hundred: and six dollars; Augusta, 
Georgia, Messrs. John Bones and James Brown, 
fifteen dollars ; Charleston, South Carolina, two 
hundred and forty-five dollars. ‘The Presbyte- 
rian people of Portrush and their pastor do, 
therefore, owe a debt of gratitude they can never 
repay to THE American Prope, for their 
Church stands a lasting monument to American 
liberality. It is intended to have a marble tablet 
opposite the outer door on the inner gable, pre- 
sented by the builder, to tell to coming genera- 
“the Atlantio wavo 
have done for this weak congregation. ‘The 
only thing American about the church is the 
pulpit or desk, and though novel in this coun- 
try, it is liked by all who see it. The trimming 
was done solely at the expense of the ladies of 
the congregation and other friends, and does 
equal credit to their taste and liberality. 
JONATHAN SIMPSON. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COMMENCEMENT IN CENTRE COLLEGE. 

The commencement in Centre College took 
place on Wednesday the 25th ult. ‘The follow- 
ing orations were delivered by part of the gra- 
duating class. ‘ The uncertainty of Political 
Science,” by Joseph F. Ray, of Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, ** The moral Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise,” by J. B. Harbison, of Shelby coun- 
ty, Kentucky. ‘The Souree of Hypocrisy, 
and Deceit as exhibited in practical life,” by 
Lewis A. Lowry, of Fort Atkinson, lowa. 
‘The Student and the World” by W. H. 
Fleece, of Danville, Kentucky. 
Domestic Virtne, the Source of Man’s Amelio- 
ration,” by W. Atwood, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. ‘De amore Lesbiz Puelle,’’ by D. 
C. ‘l'andy of Fayetie county, Kentucky. * ‘The 
Valedictory,” by E. S. Worthington, of Mercer 
county, Kentucky. ‘These public exercises 
were highly creditable to the young gentlemen 
and the Institution. They exhibited consi- 
derable maturity of thought and style, and 
were delivered in general, in an easy and 
graceful manner. In some instances, the style 


of delivery equalled, if not surpassed, anything — 


of the kind we have witnessed. ‘The senti- 


ments were, in several cages, distinguished by 


singular purity and elevation. 

‘The graduating class were seventeen, on 
whom the degree of A.B. was conferred. The 
degree of A.M. was conferred, in course, on 
fourteen. 

The number of students connected with the 
Institution during the last year was one hundred 
and ninety-five. Of these one hundred and for- 
ty-one belonged to the College proper, and fifiy- 
four to the Classical Grammar School. ‘The 
College has numbered considerably more regu- 
lar students in its four classes, during the last 
year, than any other Western, or South-West- 
ern Institution. 

This Institution is, as far as we can learn, the 
only one which belongs by its charter to the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘Tlie ‘Vrusiees are peri- 
odically elected by the Synod .of Kentucky. 
The Institution has been reared and endowed by 
the Church—and its prosperity furnishes a sub- 
ject of congratulation to all the friends of Pres- 
byterianism. During the last fourteen years its 
progress, as to a permanent endowmert, an en- 
larged organization, and the number of its stu- 
dents, has been steady, until it has reached its 
present flourishing condition. It was opened 
in 1822, but, for the first eight years of its ex- 
istence, it struggled with many «difficulties, and 
in 1830, had but thirty-three students, and no 
funds. Since that_period, by the blessing of 
God, on the efforts of the Synod, and its friends, 
it has risen as rapidly as is consistent with the 
prospect of permanency. | 

The whole number of graduates is one hun- 
dred and seventy-six. ‘Ihe number of students 
who have been connected with the College since 
its foundation is about eleven hundred. Of 
those educated in the College (all of whom did 
not graduate,) about one hundred and fourteen 
have become preachers of the gospel, about two 
hundred and fifty have entered the profession of 
the law, and about one hundred have studied 
medicine. Four of the students have gone to 
foreign lands as missionaries, and a consilerable 
number are found filling the chairs of professors 
in various Institutions, engaged in the halls of 
or in various State Legislatures, 
and oceupying other important and useful posits, 

The Callege has been signaily ~ blessed d by 
the outpourings of Gou’s Spirit at eight or nine 
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different periods, during its brief listery ; and a | INSTRUCTION OF THE NEG 
large portion.of ite stidents have been the. sub-| . ‘The Synod of Kentucky-adopted the follow 
Divine ‘grace. Its whale hisjery, in-| ing preamble and resolutions on this subject: 
deed, farnishes the greatest encouragement to}. Whereas, the Presbytery of Georgia has iss 
ed.a memorial to the Presbyteries of the Sou 


je people of G 10 enga ‘in: buildin up in- 
of learning in which Gad ahisll be ho- 


noured, and the ‘sons of the Chareb tesiniéd up| 


in pisty as well as literature, 
M 


INTELLIGENCE FROM APRICA. 
Phe Brig Frances Lord srtived at New Y ork 


from the river Gambia, brings the following | 


- We learn by files of Africa’s Luminary to 
the 4th of Sepiember, that the Colony of Liberia 
was in @ prosperous condition. 


| 
The colonists are about appropriating: ene 


hundred and fifty dollars to the redemption of 
native children from ‘slavery. ‘Phis movement) 
caunot fail to increase thie population of Liberia, 
Wurit may lend to increase the evils of slavery | 
by exciting the cupidity of the slave dealers of 
. the interior, | 
"Phe United States brig’ Porpoise, Lieutenant] 
Crann, Commanding, arrived at Menrovia on 
the ten August, and sailed on the 23d for wind- 
wards - 


A letter. from. 


Cape Mount, New Florence, | 


dated 19:h August, announces the cessation of. 


+ hostilities by the Vey Kings,.and the. adoption 
of preliminaries fur a restoration of trade and 
friendship. | 

The Rev. Mr. Connelly, Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary for Settra Kroo, arrived at Monrovia on 

the’ 29.h August, in the Atalanta, from New 
York, and sailed foretiettra Kroo on the 2d Sep- 

tember in the same vessel, ~~ 

"Phe Rev. Dr. Savage of the Protestant E pis- 

copal Mission, arrived at Monrovia on the 7th 

of August, in the brig Frances Lord, accompani- 
ed by his fellow labourers, Rev. Mr. Henning 
and lady,.Mrs Patch and Miss Ratherford. 

They were kindly received at the Methodist. 

Mission House in Monrovia, and after’a few 

days set sail: for their destination. 

- "Phe Rev. Mr. Campbell of the American 

Board at Palmasis dead. ‘The Luminary savs: 

“* This very fine young ‘man came out in ‘com- 

any with the lamen(td Crocker of the Baptist 
ission, in the barque Palestine. He was 


destined: for the Gaboon river, to which ‘the) 


Presbyterians have removed their flourishing 
mission establishment. Poor man, he did not 
live to getto the Gaboon. The African fever 
soon marked him as ita prey and in six weeks 
after he arrived at Palmas he was nnmbered with 
the happy dead. 
The editor says: ‘* We found on our arrival 
at Monrovia, among a number of letters which 
had been accumulating for three months, several 
from the missionaries E. Johnston, A. F. Rus- 
sell,.and J, H. Sievens. At Mount Andrew, 
brother Ruseell’s station, things are getting along 
well, At brother Steven's, Morrisburgh, there 
are discouragements, but at the Garretson sta- 
tion, ovr brother Elijah Johnston writes that the 
Lord js converiing souls, and that at almost 
every Sabbath meeting, several renounce their 
idols and embrace the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; “May he hasten the redemption of all 
Africa. et 
We regret to.be obliged to announce that the 
Cape Mount Mission is a complete failure, and 
Mr. Williams had to return months ago to 
Monrovia where we found him without an ap- 
pointment. 
when weshall be able to get an establishment 
. among the Veys, who are an intelligent tribe of 
Africans. 
_ Capt, Howe reports—** The bark Imogine, 
‘Williams, was chartered by the Portuguese 
Governor, at Bissao, to go to the river Gambia 
for aid, as there was a war with the natives, 
(Papels) caused by a quarrel between some 
soldiera and the natives, which resulted in the 
death .of a native. ‘That evening the natives 
attacked the town and fort, and partly plunder- 
ed the town. When Capt. Willjams sailed from 
Bissao,. the -principal nrerchants had removed 
the-greater-part of their goods of board the ves- 
sels there, and on a neighbouring island. The 
natives had full possession of the town. ‘The 
. Governor at Gambia was not able t» furnish 
on account of sickness among the 
offieers of the garrison. Capt. Williams had 
setit to Goree for aid and a brig of war had sail- 
ed for Bissao before he (Capt. Williams) left the 
Gambia. On the 10th October, the British brig 
of war Alert, sailed from Gambia for Bissao.” 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

At an adjourned meeting of Congregational 
ministers aud delegates, held at Elizabeth Port, 
New Jersey, on the 15th of October, a consti- 
‘tution, as the basis of a Union between the 
Ministers and churches there represented, was 
adopted. | 

The body is to take the name of the Manhattan 
Congregational Union : to possess no legislative 
or administrative powers, but to be strictly ad- 
visory'in its character, its design being to pro- 
mote intercourse and harmony, and diffuse in- 
formation among the churches. It is to be 
composed of the ministers of the Manhattan As- 
sociation, and one lay delegate from each of the 
churches connected with it, and its officers are 
to be a moderator, scribe and treasurer, chosen 
annually by ballot. ‘The body will hold an an- 
nual meeting in New York on the Monday of 
the anniyersaries’ week, and semi-annually on 
the 2d ‘Tuesday of October, at such place as 
shall be appointed.’ Any congregational church 
may be admitted into the body by the votes of a 
Majority, and the constitution is not to be alter- 
ed except by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at an annual meeting. 


DR. WOLFF. 

The following communications from Dr. 
‘Wolff are not of so recent a date as the one co- 
pied by us from the. English papers, but they 
give a fuller view of the reverend gentleman's 
peculiar and painful situation. 

Ina letter dated at Bokhara, June 27th, the Dr. 
says: “I have now been already two months in 
this place, and though five or six times the King 
has promised to send me instantly to England, 
with one of his own ambassadors, I am ‘in the 
greatest danger. I cannot stir out of the house 
without a guard of three men. Dil Hassa Khan 
the fellow sent with me by the Assoff Addaula, 
has shamefully robbed, deceived, and outraged 
me. ‘The Persian Ambassadeur, Abbus Kolle 
Khan, is kind to me, but I think he will not 

ve it in his power to rescue me, Nayeb 
Abdol Samet Khan has extorted from me a wri- 
ting to pay him five thousand tomans to effect 
my libération. I suspect that he was the cause 
of Stodvart’s and Conolly’s death, in spite of his 
continual protestation of friendship.” * ‘The 
Umeer is now at Samarcand, and I am here 
awaiting the most fatal orders from the King 
daily to reach me. It is true that poor Stoddart 
professed openly Christianity after he had made 
a forced (profession of Mohammedism. Do for 
ame what you can as far as the honour of Eng- 
land is not compromised; all the inhabitants 

wish that Russia or England should take the 
couniry.”” ‘Do not believe any former reports 
of my speedy departure, for I am in great dan- 
ger.” And again on the'first of Angust. 
THE Monarcns or Evrore.” 

“ Sires—I set out for Bokhara to ransom 
of two officers, Stoddart and Conally, but 
both of them were murdered many months pre- 
vious to my departure, and I do not know. whe- 

‘ther this blood of mine shall be spilt. 1 do nat 
supplicate for my own safety, bul Monarchs ! 
200,000 Peftsian slaves, many of them people 
‘of high eacpeigt io the kingdam of Bokhara; 
endeavour to their liberati@n, and I shall 
‘vejoice in the grave that my blood has been 
‘the’ cause of the ransom of 86 many. human. be- 
inve! am too much. agitated and>watehed be- 


We hope thé time may yet come,| 


‘from this Presbyterian country, which they can- 


| country ta -the world.- Surely on the score 
just such gratitude as the worst of men some- 
‘more.respect from the sworn devotees of the 


‘Presbyterians are neither confounded nor scat- 


ern States, in reference to the religious instru 
tion of the negroes, and Whereas, this S 
consider this subject one of deep and vital im- 
Beit resolved, 1st. ‘That we heartily approv 
of the efforts which are now made to awaken an 
jnterest in the Chureh on this’ subject, and re- 
coimnmend it to the Board of Domestic Missions 
to take the work of evangelizing the negroes in 
‘hand, and-establish some permanent plan for car- 
rying it into execution, a | 
dd. ‘That we pledge ourselves to co-operate 
with the- Board, in carrying out ‘any judicious! 
plan, which they may adopt for e&tending the 
gospel to this long neglected elass of our popu- 
tion. 
$d, That we recommend to all our ministers| 
to huld special stated meetings for the benefit of 
the negroes, and endeavour to enlighten i 


ininds upon the great fundamental doctrines and 
duties of the Gospel, and for this purpose, as fa 
as practicable, to form them into Bible and cate- 
chetical classes. 

4th. That we recommend to all masters to 
use diligent efforts for the moral and religious 
improvement of their servants, especially by 
teaching them the truths of the Bible, and in- 
ducing them to attend upon the stated means o 
prace, | 

5th. That-we enjoin upon the Presbyteries| 
under our care, at each regular meeting, to in- 
quire of their ministers and ehurches, what has 
been done upon this subject, and thus endeavour} 
to awaken an incréased interest in the religious! 
instruction of the negroes. 

Stated Clerk of the Synod uf Kentucky. 


POLITICAL AGITATION, 
On this subject the following Preamble and} 
Resolutions were adopted by the Synod of Ken- 


hereas it is well known to the members of 

this Synod, that the country is in a condition of 

high political excitement, which is exerting an 
unfavourable influence on religion, therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we do, individually, and as 


republican institutions, which we fervently pray, 
may go down to the latest generations. 

2. ‘I'hat we regard the frequent recurrence of 
such agitations of the public mind, as very dan- 
gerous to liberty, if not fatal to its perpetuity in 


our. country. poles 
3. That we bear our solemn testimony against 
the spirit of party which now prevails, as lead- etann Hampshire : me 6 
ing to rancour and bitterness in personal abuse| Ohio seth 23 fis 
and defamation, and against such modes of elec-| Maryland. a ae 8 _ 
tioneeting, so called, as are of a demoralizing) Connecticut . 
tendency. Rhode Jeland . . . 4 
4. That we do, hereby, solemnly warn all] New Jersey ae oie | — 
the members of our churches, especially all York 36 
deacons, ruling elders, licentiates, and ministers, 
against any such participation in political af- ee ee 
fairs; @enmmay tend to promote any of the evils} - [Totalsofar . . 63 
referred to. S.S.McRoserts, — The following States are yet to be heard from : 

_ . Stated Clerk of the Synod of Kentucky. Indiana, 12|Arkansas, — 3 

Vermont, 6) Mississippi, 6 

By Wm. C. Bouck, Governer of the State of | 4 10 

Another year has nearly drawn to a close, > 
and surrounded as we are by the unnumbered! North Carolina, li 


blessings of God’s Providence and grace, no- 
thing can be more becoming and proper than 
to lay aside all secular engagemrents, and devote 
at least one day of the many we are allowed to 
call our own, to devout Thanksgiving and 
praise to the Authér of the constant and un- 
merited mercies we, as a people, are permit- 
ted to enjoy.. 

I do therefore most cordially recommend 
that ‘TaHurspay, THE Day or De- 
CEMBER next, be observed throughout the Siate, 
as a day of Prayer, Praise, and ‘Thanksgiving 
to our great Father in Heaven, our gracious 
Benefactor and Friend. 

By His merciful providence we have been 
permitted to enjoy the comforts of life, and 
our religious, social, and political privileges have 
been continued to us. During the past year, 
we have been exempt from the ravages of ma- 


increase—a growing prosperity has been felt 
‘in all the business relations of life, and the 
blessed gospel has been gradually but surely 
extending its benign influence. Actuated by 
‘its diffusive benevolence, Christian missionaries 
have not only laboured ‘among the waste and| 
desolate places at home, but have gone forth to 
proclaim ‘Christ and him crucified’ to the 
dark and benighted regions of the earth. Edu- 
cation, in all its departments, is diffusing an 
increase of knowledge among all classes of the 
community ; temperance, the hand-maid of re- 
ligion, is making deeper and wider impressions, 
and sending joy and comfort into many deso- 
late households—while peace and prusperity 
are dwelling in our midst. 

Let us then, as one people, on the day de- 
signated, lay aside the cares and the ordinary 
business of life, and give thanks unto God. 
Andgwith our thanksgivings let us mingle our 
prayers for a continuance of the numerous bles. 
sings we enjoy, and especially that there may 
be an outpouring of the Spirit of God, to revive 
pure and undefiled religion among us ; the best 
security of our civil and political institutions. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto affixed my 
name, and the privy seal of the State, this eighth 

day of November, in the year of our 
(L. S.] Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four. Wm. C. Bouck. 


COMPLIMENT TO PRESBYTERIANS..- 

Dr. Elliot, the able editor of the ** Western 
Christian Advocate,”’ the organ of the Methodist! 
church in the West, in noticing an attack re- 
cently made upon the Presbyterian church by 
Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks. We hope they will convinee 
the papal editor that there is not so great a 
want of unity amongst Protestants as he would 
have his deluded followers to believe. We 


ings expressed by our brother editor ‘towards 
our branch of the Church, and thank him for 
his able and voluntary vindication of Presbyte- 
rians from the ruthless attacks of the Papists. 
We feel well assured that, whenever the - great 
struggle between Popery and Christianity shall 
come on, Methodists and Presbyterians, of every 
name, will forget their minor differences, and be 
found shoulder to shoulder fighting the battles 
of the Lord.— Prot, & Herald. 

‘‘The Presbyterians of every class were 
prominent, and even foremost, in achieving the 
liberties of the United States. They have been 
all along the leading supporters of constitution 
and law, and good order.” "They have been the 
pioneers of learning and sound knowledge from 
the highest to the lowest grade, and are now its 
principal supporters. The cause of morals and 
good order has always found them first to aid, 
and among the last to retire from its support. 
Romanists in the United States find advantages 


not.obtain in Popish Mexico, or any new Popish' 


times exercise, Presbyterians should receive) 


Pope.: 
But we thank God, from our hearts, that the 


tered, in the sense of the Telegraph, though 
they are, unhappily, for the present, divided. 
Among the two divisions, there‘are men of the 
first grade. There are Dr. Wilson, of Cim- 
cinnati, Dr. Breckinridge, of Louisville, and Dr. 
Hoge, of Columbus, yet alive, at their posts,| 
promoting truth and righteousness, to their ut- 


~motion of jrath and righteousness, as they have 


’ Now, whatever may be the differenceswhich exis! 


a body, cherish an unabated attachment to our] 


lignant disease, and the earth has yielded her} 


Spanish pistareens and a smaller one, besides two 


most cordially reciprocate all the kind feel-|. 


of| 808 
i 


lives and the destruction 


most; ‘Phere are Dr. Beecher and Dr. Stowe, 


‘side, 10 beable ‘to write muche 
: 


who are men whom any church might boast tol 


> 
— 


ch .in 
Presbyte- 
rians are not confounded, and never will be 
while they adhere to the Bible; and to the pro- 


ah done, with more or less fidelity. Nor 
are‘they scattered, except that they are spread- 
ing far and wide, in increasing the number of 
their congregations, and in preaching the gospel 


where it never was preached. Many thousands} 


of precious souls are annually brought to a sa- 


ving knowledge of Christ by their instrumental-| 


ity. The Presbyterian Church is not * stricken 
by the Most High,’ except for their correction 
and purification that they might be the means 
of enlightening and couverting to Jesns Christ 
and his truth the thousands of miserable Roman- 
ist who are in ignorance and sin. : 
The Lord of heaven preserve the Presby- 
terian church, purify, establish, and extend her. 
From our hearts we utter this prayer. We be- 
lieve God will hear that prayer: not because it 
is our prayer, but out of his great mercy through 
Christ, and on account of the spiritual faith, 
gospel character, and great usefulness of the Pres- 
byterian church. She is yet strong in numbers, 
influence, and usefulness. For look at the 
Presbyterian churches. .'There are the Old and 
New School Presbyterians ; there are also the 
German Reformed ; the Dutch Reformed, the As- 
sociaie Presbyterians, the Reformed Presby- 
lerians, the Associate Reformed Presbyterians. 
Now, all these are Presbyterians, and form a 
great body of evangelical Christians, whose 
usefulness is beyond all: human calculation. 
And we believe the time is not far distant when a 
closer union will existamong them, and when their 
usefulness and numbers will be much extended 


between Methodists and Presbyterians, viewin; 
them asevangelical Christians, they are all one ip 
Christ. And were the errors of both these. 
even as viewed by each other as errors, united 
into one mass of error, this mass would be a 
mere mistake, compared to the corruptions of 
Rome. Methodists and Presbyterians trea! 
each other as Christians; and, though there 
is room for more good feeling, there is grea! 
cause of thankfulness to God that they are so 
much alike as they are, and so much unlike Ro- 
manists. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Exvection.—The folowing States 

have been heard from—they have chosen electors 

of President and Vice-President, as s‘ated : 
OhAY. 


Total number of Electoral votes 275. A majority 
is 138. It is generally conceded that Mr. Polk 
will have a majority of the Electoral votes, 


Tre Next Coneress.—The United States Sen- 
ate, after the 4th of March next, will be composed, 
probably, as follows: sixteen Whigs hold over, and 
eighteen Democrats. Connecticut and Vermont 
have elected two new Senators, making eighteen 
Whigs certdfn. Mississippi has elected a Derno- 
cratic Senator, making nineteen Democrats. The 
Democrats have the following State Legislatures, 
each of which elect United States Senators: 
Maine, one; New York, one: Pennsylvania, one ; 
Missouri, one; Arkansas, one; making twenty-four 
Democrats. The Whigs have the following State 
Legislatures, which will elect Whigs: Massachu- 
setts, one; Rhode Island, one; New Jersey, one; 
Maryland, one; Ohio, one; Indiana, one ; ‘ennes- 
see, one. Total, 25. 

There is also a Senator to be elected in Virginia, 
where the Legislature nominally contains a Whig 
majority of two members; another in Delaware, 


and a third in Michigan, which latter State has| - 


gone for the Democrats; therefore, in order to re- 
tain a majority in the Senate, they must elect the 
Senator from Virginia, and the Senator from Dela- 
ware, | 

There have been elected to the new House of 
Representatives, one hundred and twenty-three 
members, (whole number, two hundred and twenty- 
three,) ot which the Whigs have elected forty-one, 
the Democrats seventy-six, and the Natives, six. 
This makes a Whig gain of four, and a Democra- 
tic loss of ten. 
elected. 

Bony Discoverep 1n A Cave.—In a limestone 
cavern in Virginia, known as McCoy’s cave, a body 
of a man was discovered, which must have lain 
there some time, and probably fell through by ac- 
cident, as no one has been missing. It is probable, 
from his dress, that he must have been in the cave 
for a number of years. His face, hands and legs, 
below the knees, (the rest of the body being clo- 
thed,) had much the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy, being dried and shrunk to the bones. It 
was dressed with a pair of buckskin short breeches, 
fastened at the knees with four buttons; stockings 
that seemed to have been made of yarn, but only 
a small portion remained. The coat was of blue 
cloth, entire, but so rotten that it came to pieces when 
slightly pulled ; vest of a lighter coloured cloth, 
and steel or iron buttons. There was no hat seen, 
and the hair, which was dark brown, was slightly 
gray. The buttons of the coat were of brass, and 
corroded toa dark green colour. In his@nd was 
clutched a chain, with a watch attached, and a 
broad flat gold key, with a steel barrel. In his 
pocket were several pieces of silver coin—three 


trunk keys, with a ring to fasten them together. 
Many speculations were made as to the probable 
time of his death; all coincide in the opinion that 
he had fallen through the opening at some period 
leng before, where, unable to get out, he had per- 
ished. From the character of the dress,.it is evi- 
dent that he belonged to the past generation. 


Hurricane.—Loss of life and. De- 
struction of property.—We learn from the West- 
ern Expositor, printed at Independence, Jackson 
county, Mo., that a destructive hurricane visited 
that section of the State about nine o’clock on the 
night of the 25th ult. Its effects were lamentably 
disastrous. That paper savs: 

It came across the prairie, and the first we heard of, 
its effects, was at the Mission, three miles from West- 
port, which it injured considerably, from whence 
it passed over our county in a northeast direction, 
striking the river about one half mile above Wayne 
City, at C. N. Hall’s mill ; and we have heard of its 
keeping down the river for some miles, but as yet 
we have not heard where it commenced nor where 
itended. It varied from five to seven hundred 
yer’s in width, and pursued a straight direction. 

e give the following list of the killed and wound- 
ed: Mrs, McGill, Livingston, killed; Mrs. Stone, 
do.; Mr. Kerr had three childred killed, and was him- 
self greatly wounded ; Miss. Mary Middleton, and 
Dr. Martin's son, near Westport, wert killed: 
A stranger who had been moving a family to Platte, 
and encamped opposite Owen’s landing, was found 
dead, his wagon blown entirely away. Thomas 
Hedges had all his houses and furniture blown off, 
and several of his family badly crippled. Samuel 
Lambert, houses, &c.,  Semb wife and another per- 
injured, J. dley, houses, &c., blown 
off; J. King, do.; Mrs. Huggins, do.; and hefself 
badly crippled; Mrs. Ragan, do., and herself and 
negroman man crippled; Calvin MeCoy, do., and 
several of his family crippled;-Dr.. Martin, do.; 
Mrs. Buckhart, do.; Thomas Smith, do,. C. N., 
Hall's steam saw mill, roof blown. off, grist mill, 
and houses blown entirely away—damage about 
#1200. We have heard of several others killed and 
wounded, and much more. property injured, but. do 
not know the particulars:: We have no idea that 
the half bas been told; or yet beard, of the loss of 

f property occasioned by 

this awful tornado... 
“in Desert.—The English brig 
Amity, Capt, J. C. Houge, sailed from London upon 


One hundred members yet to be} 


| 
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: have among their-chesen men. Both divisidns}: the ilelands of Trinideda, near the coast of Brazil ; : 
of the Presbyterian Church are doing 
| benefiting the United States. The 


and ag it was calm, the master landed on one of the. 


‘attempting to regain the vessel, the boat was upset’ 


*, in the surf, broken to pieces, aod a sailor drowned. 


Thus. deprived of means to return to his vessel, the 
' with three sailors. The Amity was in sight during 
- two days, but the mate made no attempt to succour 
them, and- she afterwards dizappeared in the hori- 
zon, thus abandoning them on a desert island. 
They remained there for ‘twenty-three days, sus- 
taining themselves on shell fish, until the 16th of 
July, when they were rescued from their painful 
| situation by the American ship Brandt, which 
brought them to Rio de Janeiro.— Phi Sun. 
Deata or Governor Runvets.—The Brandon 
(Miss.) Advocate says that Gen. H. G. Runnels, 
formerly. Governor of that State, who emigrated to 
Texas about two years since, has met a violent 
death. Report says he was assassinated by a band 
of lawless rascals, who waylaid and shot him. It 
is said that Runnels and some other respectable 
gentlemen were sent by the civil authority to ar- 
rest a parcel of men who were committing various 
acts of violence under the authority of * Lynch,” 
or, as they styled themselves, “ Regulators.” They, 
or a part of them, were secured and lodged in jail, 
and, as Runnels and Ifis associates of law and or- 
der, were returning home, they were fired on, and 
several others besides himself, killed. [t was hu 
that this report would prove unfounded. | 


Inptan Possessions.—The Ottoes own, at the 
latest accounts, a large tract of country on the Big 
Platte, west of the Missouri; they area poor race 
of people, and receive a small -annuity of $2500. 
The Pawnees are a powerful body, and nomber 
,about six thousand five hundred persons, divided 
into bands under the namesof Pawnee-Loups, Grand 
Pawnees, Republican Pawnees, Pawnee Pics, &c.; 
they are wild and fugitive in their. habits, and re- 
ceive provisions and goods. -The Grand nation is 
the Pottowattomies, or the “united bands of the 
Chippewas, Oittowas, and Pottowattomies.” ‘They 
own five millions of acres of prairie lands, along the 
Missouri river to the Little Sioux, number about 
two thousand, and receive $42,(00 a year for their 
lands sold in Illinois and Michigan. They are a 
respectable body of Indians, are good farmers, and 
educate their children. The payment of the annui- 
ties is al ways a season of great hilarity and festivity. 


Brack Toneve.—This dangerous disease is 
quite prevalent about four miles from Cincinnati, 
at Cummingsville and vicinity. A number of deaths 
have occurred from it. 


Parent Orrice.—Thirty-six patents have been 
granted the last month. According to the Balti- 
more Sun, four were awarded to Baltimoreans; to 
residents of New York city, five; State, 6. Penn- 
sylvania, 5. Remainder scattering. The number 
of applications for Patents, for the same month, 
was 84;-one for an extension; 27 Caveats filed. 
Amount of fees, $2775. 


Mexican Inpemnity.—Information has been re- 
ceived at the Department of State, that the instal- 
ments due on the 30th of April and 30th of July 
last, under the Convention between the United 
States and the Mexican Republic of the S0th of 
January, 1843, were paid by that Government on 
the 27th of August last. , 


Inurnors.—It is estimated that the recent Mor- 
mon war will cost the State of Illinois $20,000.— 
The aggregate expense incurred during the year 
on account of the Mormons, will not fall short of 
Destrucrive Doc.—A large black dog was kill- 
ed near Montpelier, Vermont, a few days since, 
which is supposed to have killed during the last 
twelve months, upwards of one hundred and filty 
sheep. | 

Deatnu or Carer Justice Bucnanan.—The Ha- 
gerstown Torch Light, November 7, says—It is 
with feelings of the most profound sorrow, that we 
announce the death of his Honour, John Buchanan, 
Chief Justice of the State of Maryland, in the 71-t 
year of his age. fle expired at Woodland, his late 
residence, yesterday at 11 o’clock, after an illness 
of about four weeks. . 3 


E.ecrrotype.—At the last meeting of the Hor- | 


ticultural Society, some beautiful specimens ofgthe 
application of the Electrotype process to vegeta- 
tion were exhibited by Messrs. Elkington, of Regent 
street. Upon the surface of leaves a deposit of 
copper was thrown down, so as to form a_ perfect 
representation in metal of the surface of the foliage. 
Since that time we have been favoured by Messrs. 
Elkington with a sight of other leaves coated with 
gold and silver as well as copper. Among these 
were a Pelargonium leaf, having all iis glandular 
hairs preserved with admirable precision; an ear 
of wheat; a leaf of Fennel; a Fern, with its fruc- 
tification ; a shoot of the Furze-bush, and an in- 
sect, (a Carabus) with every part of it encrusted 
with the metallic deposit. In our opinion this 
opens quite a new view and most interesting field 
to the application of the Electrotype process.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Daring Attempr To Ros — Expiosion.—The 
Cincinnati Bulletin of the 6th inst says:—About 
thrée o’clock yesterday morning the valuable iron 
safe in the counting room of Thomas Gilpin, gro- 
cer, Main street, adjoining the canal, was blown 
to pieces by powder which had been poured into the 
key hole by robbers, who applied a match, retreat- 
ing at the same moment, and having previously 
a ap a clear way of escape with whatever 

ty they could clutch, while the confusion con- 
sequent on the act was at hand. The explosion, 
we presume, by the appearance of the counting 
rooin, was more terrific than they contemplated, 
for they left signs of blood on the pavement from 
wounds inflicted by it. The windows were shat- 
tered to pieces, so was the desk; the safe was en- 
tirely demolished. One of the pieces, of iron used 
in the inner division was blown through the win- 
dow—the lock was broken and thrown some dis- 
tance, and bent, notwithstanding its great strength. 
There were ten dollars only inside, which were 
not taken. ‘T‘he entrance was by the trap door 
from the cellar, and the exit was by unbarring the 
street door next to the canal. Two persons were 
sleeping in the second story, who came immediate- 
ly down, but discovered no one. This, to say the 
least, is a mysterious affair, for no person could 
have found the key hole without a previous know- 


ledge of the safe, as a slide has to be removed by. 


opening a secret spring. It is not known how long 
the rascals remained in the room, but most likely 
for two or three hours. In raising the trap door, 
which was covered with barrels of cranberries, 
they used considerable skill, tact and strength, de- 
signating more actual knowledge and intellect than 
their awkward explosion would indicate they pos- 
sessed. Upon the whole, the most remarkable in- 
cident in this bold attempt to rob, was the noise at 
that hour of the night, which was heard by one 
man several squares distant, by another four, and so 
on. The loss of papers, &c., was considerable. 


Ecyprian Cotrton.—Mr. White, of Louisiana, 
has on his plantation a cotton stalk, from Egyptian 
seed, which is about fifteen feet in height, show- 
ing a number of branches filled with bolls, forms 
and flowers. Near the root it is as large as a man’s 
wrist. Mr. White obtained twenty seeds from a 
friend, who told him they were gathered from the 
garden of the Pacha. He thinks the climate par- 
ticularly adapted to the culture of this cotton, and 
that if carefully managed it would probably yield 
from two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. . 


Mepicat Scuoots.—Philadelphia has never ex- | 


hibited her supremacy as a resort for those seek- 
ing after medical instruction more than at present. 
The week of introductory lectures has just 

by, and it is of course impracticable to form any 
estimate of the number in the réspective schools, 
but it may be safely said that the aggregate is 
greater than at any former period. The array of 
omnibuses conveying the students to the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, on Friday and Saturday last, is a 
sufficient index of the fact ; as many as twenty-five 
being employed for the introductory lectures of the 
Professors of the Jefferson Medical College, on Sa- 
turday. The immense cavalcade was the cause of 
mach curious excitement. 


Inptan News.—From the Arkansas Intelligencer 
of the 19th ult., we gather the following: [t ap- 
pears that the report of the death of Geo. Lowry, 
the Second Chief of the Cherokee Nation, is un- 
true, although we learn by the Cherekee Advocate 
that he is in a critical state of health. We learn 
that the Cherokee Council has elected some ‘of 
their Circuit Judges, will elect a Chief Justice, 
and then probably adjourn until the return of Mr. 
~Ross—Mr.. Lowry, 2d Chief, being too ill to attend 
on the Council. The Chickasaw annuity will be 
‘paid some time in November. ‘The Choctaw an- 
huity will be paid about the.same time. The 
Creek annuity will be paid aboot the Ist of No- 
vember, .The dead body of a Cherokee Indian was 
found a few days since near Evansville, hanging 
over a fence, with several wounds upon it, which 
appeared to be inflicted by a Knife.’ He was no 


doubt murdered. -A command of United States . 


the 7th of May Jast, bound to Tajoura,a port in the 
Red. Sea, and arrived upon the 23d June in sight of 


‘Dragoons passed Van Buren a few days 
ago, on their route to Little Rock, in charge 


and to shoot. In | 


master was compelled to continue upon the island. 


_|Governor of Ohio, in December next, will present 


two pri » whom they were taking toihe c 

dy of the United States Marshal. One was. Cor- 
poral Kinney, of the 6th United States Infantry,| 
for killing Hardage,.a Creek Indian. The other 
was named Harvey Wyatt, a white man married 

a Cherokee woman, who was detected in passing 
counterfeit gold in the neighbourhood of Fort Gib- 
son. The spurious pieces were $5 and $10. 

A New Invention.—Mr, Wm. Duff, superin- 
tendent of the Locomotive department at Canton,| 
geome, has invented a new “Hydrostatic Safe- 
ty Valve,” for the 

sions ‘on steamboats, 


A Featrure.—The inauguration of the 


a novel feature. . The robes of office will be trans- 
ferred from son to sire—acting Governor Bartley, 
(Democrat) will give place to Governor Bartley, 
elect, his father, a Whig. 

Boat sung, anp Two [.rves Prosasty Lost.— 
‘The Norfolk Beacon states that a. young man, 
named Jesse Edwards, with a boy about fifteen 
years of age, named Thomas Tucker, left that city 
oa Sunday morning, 10th inst., in an open boat for 
the pu: pose of conveying two passengers to Hamp- 
ton, and have not been heard of since. boat 
was taken up on Wednesday, having been sunk 
about a mile from Parker’s or Lambert’s Point. It 
is supposed that the boat was capsized in the squall 
on Sunday night, on their return to Norfolk, and 
Edwards and Tucker drowned. 


Mary Parish, Louisiana, with all its machinery, 
and sixty five hogsheads of sugar, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire on the 24th ult. 


PRalsEworTHY AND Honoveaste.—The Mayor 
of Louisville recently informed the Common Coun- 
cil of that City that he had taken the responsibility, 
to furnish the survivors of the iJl-fated Lucy Walk- 
er with clothes and other necessities, required by 
by the sudden and appalling accident that had oc- 
curred. ‘The Common Council, on their first 
meeting, unanimously appropriated $1000 to meet 
the contingencies referred to. 

Orances.—This fruit was the staple of Florida} 
previous to 1835, and some trees were. known to be 
one hundred and fifty years old; but one night in 
the month of February of that year, a severe frost 


has been lost. A few began to bud at St. Au- 
gustine, when a small insect of the Coccus tribe 
made its appearance, and bids fair to destroy 
every orange, iime, and citron tree in the whole 
country. 

New Harpoon.—John Holmes, Esq., at Holmes’ 
Hole, Martha’s Vineyard, has invented a whale} 
iron which promises to supersede those now in ge- 
neral use. It is provided with a double barb, one 
of which is fitted upon an axis revolving upou a 
part of the shank, and after its entrance into the 
body of the whale becomes transversed from its 
original position, thus affording additional security 
in*a fast hold upon the whale. The shank is also 


composed of iron rods, combining the advantages) 


‘of flexibility and greaterstrength. Measures have 
been taken for securing a patent right for the in- 
vention. 


Unfortunate Occurrence.— A young man, 
named Scott, lately from Pennsylvania, was acci- 
dently killed on Friday evening, 8th inst., by the 
bursting of acannon at Mason, Warren county, 
Ohio. The cannon was being discharged to cele- 
brate a political victory in said township, After 
putting in the load, the cannon was filled partially 
with clay which caused the explosion—a piece of 
folly that no man in his right senses could be guil- 
ty of. Scott was the-man who applied the match. 
fie was killed almost instantly by a piece of the 
gun striking his breast. | 

Va.vue oF Mercuanpise exported from the Dis- 
trict of New York, for tem months, ending Novem- 
ber. Ist, 1844: : 


Dom. mdze. from Jan. 1 to July, eS, 


_less plains—fierce, angry rivers, and forcing 


“of the most excellent quality and moderate prices. 


perpen of preventing explo- ue Mr, Gilpin passed the trading fort of Bridger &| A 


Fire.—The sugar house of Messrs. Frere, of St.} 


killed them all, since which this profitable tree} 


177A.” Previous to this, there had been no memo. 


Do o July, 584,516 

Do ‘do August, 1,631,297 

Do do September, 2 656,606 

Do do October, 1,887. 

— 22,137, 

Foreign mdze. from Jan. 1,to July, $2,442310 

Do do ly, 385,698 

Do do August, 165,996 

Do do September, 356 529 

Do du October, 252,965 


3,603,498) 


Total value of exports for ten months, 1844 $26,040,523 
Total value of imports for ten months, 1844, 69,872.30 


Excess of imports over exportsinten months, $43,831,782 

The per centage of the entire imports of the 
country, received at New York, is very large, 
while the heavy articles of export cotton, rice, to; 
bacco, naval stores, Western produce, &c., go for- 
ward mostly from the Southern ports;'so that the 


apparent balances of trade against us, shown above} 


will be largely reduced, if not entirely absorbed 
to the excess of exports from the Southern shipping 
ports. 

Dreaprut Mortauity.—The Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle of the 9th inst. says:—We are informed by a 

ntleman who resides in the neighbourhood, that 
in the family of a man in moderate circumstances| 
named Darragh, who resides upon a farm adjoining} 
that of the Hon. William Kerr, in this county, a 
painful mortality has occurred from catarrhal fever. 
Mr. Darragh hasa family of eleven children. A 
few days since three of them were taken sick with 
the fever about the same time. and in twenty-four 
hours they were all dead. They were buried in 
the same grave. <A short time after three others 
were taken sick, and when our informant yesterday 
left home, one of them had died and the other two 
were not expected to survive until night. Such 
occurrences are as painful as they are unusual. 


ALMsHouse he 
County Auditors report that the total expenditures, 
exclusively for the maintenance of the poor in the 
Almshouse, during the fiscal year, amount to 
$79,011.86, and that the average number of pau- 
pers maintained from this amount ts 1663, which 
makes an average of ninety cents per week for 
each pauper. The amonnt of poor tax assessed for 
the year 1844, is $194,824.58. 


Fat or a Tower.—A shot tower, which 
was being erected at St. Louis, after being carried 
to the height of one hundred feet, fell abouta week 
ago,crushing two adjoining tenements. — 


Corn Starx Sucar.—Mr. John Beal, of New 
Harmony, Indiana, has made three hundred and 
ninety-five pounds of good sugar this season from 
the corn stalks that grew on three quarters of an 
acre. This is at the rate of five htindred pounds 
per acre. His plan is thus briefly noticed in the 
Cleveland Herald :—“ When the ears begin to form 
they are pulled off When the leaves are dead 
about.half way up, the stalk is stripped of leaves, 
cut up at the root, the top cut off and then ground 
ina sugar mil]. ‘T'wenty stalks will yield about 
one pound and a half, and of this three fourths is 
ground sugar. Mr. Beal made eighty pounds in a 
day, with a simple apparatus of his own construc- 
tion. Five hundred pounds at four cents per pound, 
is twenty dollars per acre. It would have produced, 
say fifty bushels of corn at twenty-five cents, or 
twelve dollara and fifty cents.” 


Capita. Punisnment.—The people of New 
Hampshire to whom, at the late election, was re- 
ferred the question of abolishing capital punish- 
ment, have decided against the measure, 


Fine Farm.—The Pawnee Indians own about 


five millions of acres of fertile prairie land on the 
Missouri river. 
Prataie on Frree.—A fire broke out in the Mon- 
ticello Prairie, a few miles back of Alton, [Il., on 
Thursday week, which destroyed many buildings 
and a considerable amount of personal property. 
The citizens.of Alton turned out en masse, to ren- 
der assistance in saving property and arresting the 
progress of the fire, which is said to have raged 
with great fury. 
From Boston.—It is stated that the Post- 
master General has contracted with the Long Is- 
land Railroad to carry the mail between New York 
and Boston, two hundred and forty-two miles, at the 
rate of two hundred dollars per mile. ‘The mail 
leaves Boston every morning, and if it were to con- 
nect with the great mail which leaves New York 
at five o’clock P. M., and to continue on, it would 
reach Washington early the next morning. — 
Deatn THE Putpitr.—The Rev. Wilson Con- 
ner, a Baptist minister in Georgia, fell dead in the 
pulpit on the fifth Sabbath in June last, after 
preaching from’ these words—* Verily, verily I say 
unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live.” 
~Orecon anp Santa Fs.—The Western 
tor announces the arri Mr. Gi 
from Oregon. Mr.\ Gilpin passed. the winter 
among the American. settlements of the Walla- 


them as enjoying prosperity when he left them in 
April last. emigrant paity of 1843, which he 
accompanied, arrived at their destination in No- 
vember last, “after having braved and overcome) 
unparalteled dangers and difficulties from savages, 


tionalist, 31st ult. 


mette and the adjacent sea coast, and he — | 


from thirst, from honger—crossing parched, tree} 


‘ 


wagons h a thousand miles of mountaine, ce- 
clared impassable by the moet experienced guides} 
and yoyagers.” This accession swelled the popu- 
lation of Oregon to upwards of two hundred, and 
they had formed a government, elected officers, es- 
tablished courts and a record of land titles: Cat- 
tle and stock of all kinds were accumulating and ra-} 
pidly increasing under a mild climate and unfail- 
ing pastures. 


uez on the 19th of August. This fort ia ene 
hundred miles West of Green River, and exactly 
half way from Independence to the Wallamette. 

The American trappers seattered among the 
mountains, had there collected to mect the emi- 
grants, of last spring, an advanced party of thirty 
of whom, with their wagone and cattle, passed on 
the 17th two days later than the emigration of the 
preceding year. ‘T'wo large companies behind, 
under General Gilliain and Colonel Ford, pa:sed 
subsequently, and all in good time to reach the 
settlements before the setting of the winter. 

New Mezico.—War had broken out between the 
New Mexicans and the tribes of Eutaw Indians) 
who live arourid ‘Taos. Early in September six of 
the Eutaw chiefs, accompanied by one hundred 
warriors, visited Santa Fe to obtain from Governor 
Martinez restitution for depredations committed 
last spring ou their people, by a trapping party 0 
Spaniards in the neighbourhood of the Salt Moun- 
tain. The six chtefs being’in audience with the 
Governor in his palace, expressed themselves dis- 
satisfied with the presents offered to them, and the 
leacer attempted to pull the Governor from his seat 
by the hair—whereupon Martinez, seizing his sa- 
bre, killed two of them, and the other four were 
despatched by the guard who rushed in. The hun- 
dred warriors in retreating to their village massa- 
cred twelve Mexicans, and a brisk war between 
the two nations was anticipated.—St. is Re- 
publican of October 31. : 


or a Revo.utionary Soipier.—The Se. 
neca county, New York, Courier notices the death 
of Hon. Needham Maynard, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. He was born in 1756, was at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, served through the war, and after-| 
wards settled as a farmer ii New Hampshire, In 
1788 he removed to Whitestown, Oneida county, 
where he was elected to various offices of public} 
trust. He died at the residence of his son, Hon. 
John Maynard. 


Mount Savace Ram Roap.—The Baltimore 
American announces the completion of the Mount 
Savage Rail Road, which forms the connexion be- 
tween the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Cumber- 


land and the extensive Iron works and Coal mines}. 


of the Mount Savage Company, on Jennings’ Run. 
On Saturday, 16th inst., the transportation of the coal 
in the city of Baltimore over the two railroads, will be 
commenced, and go on at the rate of about one 
thousand tons per week. The shipping depot of 
the coal will be at Canton. 


Canapa.—Sir Charles Metcalf has issued his 
proclamation convening the Provincial Parliament, 
for despatch of business, on the 28th inst. 

ProressorsHip oF AcricuLTurs.—A Professor. 
ship of Agriculture has been established in Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts. The Professorshi 
is conferred upon Alonzo Gray, author of “ Scienti- 
fic and Practical Agriculture.” + 


Sate or THE Main Line of Pennsytvania 
PROVEMENTS.—The Commissioners appointed to 
dispose of the stock in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, agreswly. to the act of the last Legisla- 
ture, met at the Exchange, in Philadelphia, on 
Monday, and fixed upon the 20th of January, 1845, 
as the day for exposing said stock for sale. 


GeneraL Montcomery.—On Thursday last, a 


tablet was placed on the rock of Cape Diamond,| g 


near the spot where General Montgomery fell, with 
his two aides de camp, Majors McPherson and 
Cheeseman, at Presdeville, in the attack upon 
Quebec by the American forces, in the winter of 
1775, "76. The tablet is rested about fifty feet 
from the road, and bears the following inscription : 
“Here General Montgomery fell, ember 31, 


rial to inark the spot where Montgomery fell. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


: FROM TEXAS. 

The official majority for Dr. Jones, President o 
Texas, over Burleson, appears to be 1582. Com- 
modore Moore, of the Texan Navy, passed through 
our city last evening. He stated most explicitly, 
that the President elect of the Republic of Texas 
is in favour of annexation to our Union, and that 


all the citizens American born are also in favouro 
annexation, except a few of the foreigners. Com. 


Moore, before he left Texas, had a conversation] $9. 


with Dr. Anson Jones, the President elect, and 
from him the Commodore was informed of his opin- 
ion in favour of annexation.—Augusta Constitu- 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By three vessels which arrived in the Columbia 
river in May last from Honolulu, accounts were 
received of great rejoicing in the islands conse-| 
quent on the acknowledgment of their indepen- 
pence by the United States and the European 
powers. 

Mr. Record,a young lawyer from New York 
city, who accompanied the Oregon emigration of 
1843, and passed onward to the Islands, had been 
appointed Attorney-General of the Sandwich Is- 
Jands by King Tammeamah. The other confiden-| 
tial officers of the King are also Americans, as well 
as the most enterprising planters and merchants o 
that flourishing litt':e kingdom. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The schooner Creole, arrived at New Orleans) 


from Vera Cruz, brought over a large number of 
passengers—the greater portion of whom are the 
"late Perote prisoners. The espousals of Santa Ana 
and his new bride were celebrated in true royal 
style—by proxy—he being upon his estate of 
Mange de Clava, and the lady in the city of Mexico. 
A large amount of ammunition has been already 
received at Vera Cruz, principally from England, 


preparatory to an invasion of Texas. The army}. 


destined for the same purpose was slowly increas- 
ing by forced recruits. Two new vessels of war, it 
is also stated, are building in England for the Mex- 
ican navy. It was*not believed, however, that 
any demonstration would be made until spring. 


rovisions of all kinds were pie Fi 


f| Ist Preab. 


| Mrs. Bett's don. $10. 


f nena ch. Pa. Female Education 


‘| additional, by James F. Li 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Chicago, Illinois, on the 26th ult. Martna Lisze, 
only daughter of S. Liste Smiru, Esq., aged thirteen 
months. 

Departed this life, on the 19th of October, JoHN Straper, 
of Mansfield, Warren county, New Jersey, in the 82d year 
of his age. As a patriot, he was of warm and 
enlightened ‘attachments to all the true interests of his 
country, inthe achievement of whose independence, he 
sustained his full share of danger and wil. As a citizen, h 
was prompt, honest, and punctual in meeting all his en 
gagements. He was always ready to aid in forwardi 
whatever tended to promote the good of man or the univer 
sal prevalence of sound morality. Asa friend he wasaffec- 
tionate and sincere; as a hus and a parent he was - 
model of the dignified kindness which should ever charac-| 
terize those sacred and endearing relations. Asa Christian) 
he gave the fullest proof that he was not an ordinary pro- 
fessor of the religion of Christ; his walk and conversation} 
were in accordance with the faith he ce gen His daily 
and almost hourly companion was the Bible, and such books 
orily.as painted him directly to the Fountain of pure light. His 
conversation with his friends and his intercourse with the 
world, fully d rated that he felt this was not his abid- 
ing place, while his reliance for heaven was altogether on 
the freé and sovereign graceof God. He wasa lively ex- 
ample of the faith which works by love, purifies the heart, 
and overcomes the world. During several of his last years 
he appeared to fee! sensibly that life was but a vapour, and 

et each ing moment big with the interests of eternity. 

e was always, when it was practicable, tn his place in the 
sanctuary, and seemed to listen to the word of God as i 
he realized that it was the law by which his destiny would 
be decided, and that he heard it forthe last time. ‘The day 
befure his death he said to his pastor, he believed the time 
of his departure was at hand, and he trusted, by the grace of 
God, he was ready to go; Christ was all hisdependence and 
in him he saw all that he needed. [lis last sufferings were 
great, but not a murmur nor a complaint was heard; his 
end was submission and peace, The church has lost a de- 
friend, and, society one of 

rs. 

Died at her father’s residence, West Calm, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, Saran Jang OvuLey, daughter of 
Joserx and ANN WI Ey, in the sixth year of her age. She 
died from lockjaw, proceeding from a cut in the foot from 
a piece of glass. | 


Cc. 


AMILY FLOUR, GROCERIES, &c.—Just received 
from New York, several brards of extra and premium 
Flour, two of which are called the best made in the United 
States. Also, common New York and Pennsylvania Flour; 
and a full assortment of Groceries, ‘Teas, &c. &c. for sale for 


NATIONAL SABBATH. CONVENTION: 


Delegates to thie Convention procoodiog from Philadel- 
ia to Baltimore by the Philedelphia, Wilmington, and 
rs) wi returned charge on presenting 
tificate from of the Convention that they have 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD PUBLICATION. 

The Presbyteran Board of Publication witl meet at their 
Rooms on ‘Tuesday, 19th instant, at four e’eleck, P. M. 
H. Jonzs, Cor, Sec, 


3 PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE, | 
The Presbytery of Baltimore will meet, agreeably to ad- 
journment, in the Presbyterian Church at Nee Windaor, 
un the third Wednesday (20th day) of November, at tine 
o'clock, A. M, Joun C. Backus, Stated Clerk. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in October, 1844. 


Ewing, N. J. from two ladies per Mr. Snyder,@9. New- 
ton tery, contribution of Peter Lander, Fsq., Middle 
Smithfiel pee E. Green, ‘Treas $10. Germantown, Pean. 
per Rev. Mr, Bradford, $39.50. Germantown 
Juvenile Miss, Sec. of do, per Miss Campbell, $8. . Har- 
mony ch. West Lexington resbytery Kentucky, mon. con. 
coll. $5.50, and a gold ring, donation of Rev. E. Forman, $5 
—810 50. Biackwoodtown. N. J. Presb. ch. $8.75. Nesh- 
amany ch. 2d Presb. of Phila. per Rey. H, R. Wilson, $10. 
Philad. North ch. Miss E. Jones, per Rev. Mr. Janeway, $1. 
Philad. 2d ch. Miss Anderson, $10, Miss Matgaret Ander- 
son, $5, per Rev. C. C. Cuyler—@15,. ‘Bloomfield, Landis- 
ickesburg, Carlisle 
R. Wilson, 


reabytery, per Rev Henry 
$84.02. Chickasaw Troy, Miss, 
Rev. Samuel Burd to constitute himeel{ a life dear. $30. 


Huntingdon Penn, Preaby. . under pastoral care of Rev. 
John Peebles coll, (including collected the past ) 
at monthly concert of prayer, per Jacob Miller $154.30. off 
dis. on uncurrent . $2. Coatesvitie and Doe 
Ran, nev. Avo. 


Penne cong, por Janeway, per 
Morrison, $31. ‘Prilad. 10th Presb, ch. monthly concert 
coll. per Mr. Dubois, from March 31 to Oct. 27 inclusive, 


$280.34. Foreign Missionary, G. Ely, $7 86, John Die 
$1—8.86. Missionary Chronicle, Jane Hillyer, $1. Total 
$694 97. SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Recoipts inthe Treasury at Philadelphia, in October, 1844. 
‘Trenton ch. N. J. per Rev. J. Hall, $41. Union Mise, 
Soc. of Williams’ Farms, Elizabethtown, N. J. $16.50. Colt. 
in Tenth ch, Philadelphia, in part, $274 80—add'l in said 
ch. Dr. Engies’ sub, $15—add’l in do, per Rev. Dr. Board- 
man, $2. Newton Presby. drawn on E, Green, Eag., 
‘Trea, $11250. Huntin Presby. drawn for on tee 
S. Woods, $50. Newton 2reshy. drawn for on E. Green, 
Esq. ‘l'reas , $43.75, Fem. Dom, Miss. Soc'y, and a few in- 
dividuals of Mercersburg cong. through Mrs. Jane Shannon, 
‘kgea. per Rev Mr. Creigh, $55. Red Mili’s cong., N. Y., 
per Rev. S. Pettigrew, $17.71. Black woodtown ch. N.J., 
r Mr. J. Livermore, $9. Don. of Jas. Bayard, Esq., $10, 
enth ch. Philad. add'l. Mrs. Brown’s sub.:$20, Buffalo 
ch. Penn. North’d’ Presby. per Mr. Jas, McCreight, $17.60. 
Kingwood ch. per Rév. J. M Olmstead, $5.50. First ch. 
Amwell, N.J. per do. $15.40, Harmony ch., N. J. per 
Rev. John J. Carroll, $11. ‘l'roy ch. Penn. $2. per Rev. J. 


Foster, Warren ch. do. $3.32 perdo. ‘Towanda do. $10.20 
perdo. Huntingdon ech, Penn. per Rey. J. Peebles, add’t 
$3.50. Fem Miss. Soc’y of Forks of Brandywine ch., per 


Dr Grier, 315. ‘Through the Foreign Board Office, from 
the following churches, viz: —West Galway ch. New York, 
acon ch., Geo., Mr. ‘Thomas King’s 
don. $10. Somers ch., N. Y., $10. Source unknown, $9.40. 
Amount, $39.40. First ch., Ktizabethtown, N. J. per Dr. 
Murray, $200 in part. Rev, S. Hurd of Troy, Miss. per S. 
Allen, Esq $10. ‘Through the office of the For. Board. N. 
:—Weatfield ch. N. $9.75. Young Men's Miss. Soc’ 
of Rutger's Street ch., N.Y. $75. Mise 8. Carpenter 
Newburgh ch,, N. Y., don. $2.50, Fem. Aux. Soc’y of Bed- 
ford ch., N. Y. $130.15. Canal Street ch., N. V. 916.51. 
Somers ch. N. Y, add’! $5. Hamptonburgh ch. N. Y. col. 
at weekly prayer meeting of four families $12. Second 
Street ch. of ‘Troy, N. Y. $204. Caledonia ch. N. ¥. $20. 
Freehold First ch. N. J. $2254. Amount, $487.45. Don. 
of Rev. J. J. Janeway, D.D. $100. ‘Taneytown and New 
Windsor churches, Md. per Rev, J. Bellville $10. Total 
1597.63. Tuomas Hoge, 7 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the month of 
Octuber, 1844. 
Lansingburgh ch, N, Y. by S. Seeleye $22.75. Johnstow 
N. Y. by Rev. W. Chester $26.94 Secnad ch. Brooklyn, N. 
Y. by Rev. D. Wells $68.39. New York, Mrs. H. Ireland 
$10, Wm. E. Bailey $5, J. D. Bailey @5, by the same, $20. 
ist ch. Albany, N. Y. cash collection, $230, Ca li Scho- 
larship of do. $75, Scholarship of the Sabbath School, $75— 
. 2d ch. Albany, N. Y. in part, $233.86. Waterford, 
N. Y. by the Rev. R. Smith $40. The following per Rev. 
D. Wells, ERO ch. N. J. ann. collection $10. Sa- 
lem ch. N. Y. $49.31. Scotchtown N. Y; $5.25. Smith. 
town, L. I. Mra. A. Rogers $3. Freehold let ch. $1420. 
Sag Harbour, L. I. Rev. 1. A. Copp $15, collection $90—$105. 
Bridgehampton, L. I. by Rev. W. Chester $16.33. ‘Trenton, 
N. J. donation of Mrs. C. B. Cooley, $10. Central ch. Phil- 
a. cash collection, $94.87, Alexander Henry $100, J: 
V. Cowell $10, F. N. Buck $50, R. B. Potter $10, Kev. John 
McDowell, D.D. $5, Fernale member $10, friend, th h 
the pastor, $5, A little Girl 50 cents, Female Memter $3, T’. 
E. Wilson $5, Mra. Napheys $5, Jane eoxees $1—$299,37, 
i iety, $22.25. Rev. 
Jas. C. Watson $5.- 27.25. Bloomsburg Pa. Ladies’ 
in part, $5.25. Rev. ‘Thos. P. Gordon, Montours, Pa. in part, 
Georges Creek ch. Pa. $15. ‘Pent Congregation, Pa. 
$16, Poke Run, Pa. $8.50. Conneleville, Pa, $40. Butler, 
Pa. Fem. Ed. Soc. $6.75. New Brighton. Pa.- $13. Rock 
Spring and St. ‘Thomas, Pa. Rev. A. K. Nelson, $2U. 
Danviile, Pa. Fem, Ed. Soe. $52.60. 2d ch. Philad. Mrs. 
Dr. R. P. ae $10. Lower Marsh Creek, Pa. by Rev. D. 
D. Clarke, . Carlisle Presbytery, from the churches 
under the'care of the Rev. A. A. McGinley, $85. ‘Troy, Pa. 
$3. Towanda, Pa. $5.25, by P. T. Jones, Esq. Fem. Ed, 
Soc. of Great Conawago ch. Pa, Rev. James C. Watson pas- 
tor, $50.01. Churches of Mouth of Juniata and Sherman's 
Creek, Rev. M. B. Patterson pastor, $50.40. Shaver’s Creek, 
Rev. D. Sterrett pastor, $34. Sewing Circle of Greencastle 
ch. in part, forthree months. Rev. J. ‘I’. M. Davie pastor; $15. 
Church of Welsh Run, $8.50. Fem. Ed. Soc, Lewistown, in 
part, $57. Church of Landisburg, a balance, Rev. J. Dicke 
ey pastor, $3. Donation by Miss Barbara Hunter, Lewis- 
town, $8. Church of Frankstown, in part $15. Through 
Rev. James S. Woods, Treas. of Huntingdon Presb a balance 
$2.42. Fem. Ed Soc. of Williamsport, Md. by Rev. J. O. 
Proctor, pastor, $45.25. Ist Presb. ch. Alexandria, D, C. by 
Rev, E. Harrieon, $50. Sidney Presb. West Liberty churc 
$418. Through Rev. H. Huiburd, Columbus, Ohio, $18.75. 
Rev. C. C, Beatty, D, D. Steubenville, Ohio, paid to two 
Beneficiaries, $100. acy of Andrew McLanahan, dec’d, 
$40. Lambertsville, N. 


J.B. Mitcney, Treasurer. 


J. $41. Total, $2176.51. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions hereby acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a box of clothing from the Pittsgrove 
church, N, J., per Rev G. W. Janvier, valued at forty dol- 
lars, and sent, by their request, toa missionary in Indiana, 
$40 Also a box of clothing from the Union Miss. Soc, 
of Williams’ Farms, Elizabethtown, N. J., valued at twenty- 
five dollars sent to lowa for the use of thé missionaries 
there, $25. Also a Box of Clothing and sundries from the 
First Church Elizabethtown, New Jersey, per Rev. Dr. 
Murray, valued at one hundred and twenty-three dollars and 
seventy-five cents; sent to the Kev. Dr. Hoge, Columbus, 
Ohio, for the use of the missionaries in the Synod of Ohio, 
$123.75. ‘nomas Hoge, Treasurer, 


AVID’S PSALMS.—The Psalms of David, in Metre, 
translated and diligently compared with the origi- 

nal text and former translations, more plain, smooth, and 
agreeable tthe text than anv heretofore. Allowed by the au- 
thority of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
appointed to be sung in congregations and families. The 
most elegant edition ever published in this country, on fine 
Price 


white paper, size, neatly bound in morocco. 
cents, 
iso, an edition on large type, 18mo size, with Brown's 


Notes, substantially bound in sheep. Just published and 


for sale 
BERT CARTER, New York and Pittsburgh. 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, Philadelphia. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—NEW AND AT- 
TRACTIVE JUVENILES FOR 1845, 

Unique JoveniLe ANNUAL.—The Child's Delight; a pre- 
sent for young people. Appropriate for any season of the 
year Edited by a Lady. One beautiful volume, lémo. 
illustrated with steel engravings, etched by the celebrated 
artist, Wm. Croome; beaatifalty coloured ina very effec- 
tive style. Price 50: cents. 

A New Book or Fairy Tates.—The Prize Book, 
consisting chiefly of Tales, translated from the German, 
French and Italian; ether with select tales from the 
English, illustrated with numerous engravings on wood. 
One thick volume, 16mo. Price 75 cents. 

Howuipay Tates.—Consisting of Pleasing Stories for the 
Young, I vol. 16mo. émbellished with engravings. Price 
374 cenis. Contents: The Magical Watch; Mr. Bull and 
the Giant Aimodes; Old Peter; Adventure of a Bee.. 

Mrs. SuHerwoop's Seaizs.—Thi by 
Mrs. Sherwood, 1 vol. small 4to., many engravings. 


25 cents. 

Jack the Sailor Boy, by Mrs. Sherwood, 1 vol. small 4to. 
illustrated with engravings. Price 25 cents. . 

Duty in gern Times; by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, | vol. small 41o., many engravings. Price 25 cents. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Chridren, in single ayila- 
_bles of four and five letiers—second series, il! ted with 
numerous engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. Price 


374 cents, 
iso recently published, new editions of 

The Child's Story Book, or Tales and | 
for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram. Iilustrated'with nume- 
rous engravings, elegantly bound in muslin, gilt Price 50 
cents. 

Lucy and Arthur—e book for children, illustrated‘with 
mamperone engravings, eleganily bound in muslin, gilt, Price 

cents. 
Very Little Tales for Very Little Children; in 
lables of three and fvur letters. Firat Series, 1 | 


tly bound in- muslin, gilt. Price 374. 
GEORGE: S. APPLETON, 
*Publisher, Importer, and , 148 Chestnot 
Philadelphia. noy } 


family use at the lowest possible prices, for cash. Goods] : of Pubiication have inet lished the 
packed with care, and sent to any part of th Imanae adapted for vee in every par of 
| ieee? , United States, the year of our iour Jesus 
N. E. corner of Chestnut and streets, Philadelphia. Christ, 1845; Pricesix cents single . four dc ls re 


TBE SUPPLIANT.—This day published, by the Amer- 
deiphia,-The Suppliant, or thoughts desig | 
Private 268 pp. [8mo. Reuben Kent at 
School, or Influence as it shoald ‘be; 87 pp. 18mo. embel-| 
DiEPOSITORY, 
nov 16 street, Philadel pl 


tletan, D.D., by Beanet. ‘Tyler, President end Profes 
- gor of in the Theological of 


| HOGAN &;THOMP: 
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xt Church on Spruce stréet above 
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h street, Philadelphia, will be open for s@rvice to-mor-, 
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EMOIR OF NETTLETON.—Jast published —Me- 
ir of the Life and Charscrés of Rev: Anahet ‘Net- 
‘ 


pies 


Gries Of agony, the endless groan—— 
ages that have 


gone hefore.us, 
own. 


of the to the Biddings conscience 
Would be echoed in, efernity—the strings 


connected: ‘with humas responsibility mus 
vibrate fn eternity—<time and all sublunary: 
things should be viewed"in «the light of 
eternity.  Butaltho gh the mental vision’ 
was acute:and. widely circumspect, the 


dark curtain still over the organs of 
sight, and seeted*destined to rise no more.| 


And what if it should’ be otherwise— 
Ahat hope of-sight should take the place of 
resignation to blindness—and .more than 


4 this; that hope should be turned into frui- 


1i0n=that after the darkness of eight years 
he should be presented with a broad day- 


| light view. of every thing around him! And 


this assure you was almost the fact ; for 


after an‘operatiou fer cataract, which, in 


skin. | the progress of some years, had rendered 


ihe clashing blades 
ever acdanon, in tones ofthunder, 


Wet half the power that fills the world with terror, 
“Were half the wealth; beatowed on Camips and courts, 
the human mind from error, 
were.no peed of arsenals aod furs. ‘ 
‘The warrior's name, would bea name abhorjed! 
every nation that should 


Iie’ band against its brother, on its 
“Would wear forevermore the 
the dark forure, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 


And Fike a bell, with sulemn, sweet vibrations, 
| r once mnore thé voice of Chitist tay “ Peace!” 
‘Pesce! and no longer from its brazen portale, 
"Phe blast‘of War's great organ shakes the skies! 


se songs of the immortals, 

holy melodies of Love'asise, + 

70 SWALLOWS: ON THE EVE OF DEPARTURE, 

the clearevening light, = | 
oat dwindled summer day 

Hew.gay muet be your greeting, 
To- mies no faithful ‘wing of all that started in your flight! 
Fresh gladness bringsto you, 
remote your edcial throngs 


Their varied paths pureue ; 
‘No winds nor waves'dissever— = 
No dusky veiled oR EveR, 


Frowneth arose your fearless way in empyrean 


‘Mlottling the evening beam that sloped 
Adown old Gothic towers 
biyshe shat sunlight dancing 
Will see your pinionegiancing, 
bloom in 


Scattering afar through tropic groves the spicy 
showets! 

 Hauaters of palaced wastes ! 

From -kiog-foriorn Versailles, 
To where, round gateless Thebes, the winds 
Like-monarth voices wail, 

Mour tribe capricious ranges, 

Reckless of glory’achanges, 
Love makes for ye @ merry home amid the ruins pale. ; 


 Another@ayandye 
From crobgs and tarret’s brow 

‘Shall, with your fleet of crowding wings, . . 

+. With no keen-fanged regretting 

Our darkened hill-sides quitting, 

Away in fond companionship as cheerily as now : 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. _ : 
:—The following paper was lately. 
brdught to my notice In the possession of 
the author, a descendant of the “ Blind 
Preacher.” | It was written as it imports, 
during the life of Mr. Wirt, and designed 
fora private communication to him. The 
amiable modesty of the writer, whieh led 
him to withhold it from its original desti- 
nation, would have kept it still on hisrfiles, 
limited to the reading of his own family. 
At my earnest solicitation, however, he 
has submitted it to my disposal, and I has- 
ten to communicate it to. your columns, 
confident that yon will agree with me in 
the opinion that the touching scene it so 
gtaphically records, deserves to be read 
and transmitied as a partof the well au- 
thenticated history of ‘the “ Blind Preach- 


er.”? Respectfully yours, | 
Staunton, July 16, 1844. 
To the Author of the British Spy. 
The distinguished you have ta- 
ken of the Rev. James Waddel of Virgin- 
ja, in the character of the * Blind Preach- 
er,” has induced me to give you some ac- 
count. of an event unnoticed by you, and 
which forms an era in his life—I refer to 
the restoration of his sight. Ido this with’ 
less reserve, since it is. generally under- 
stood that the British Spy had been long 
a warm'friend of the subject of his notice;} 
and that his removal from the vicinity of 
the Blind Preacher, in’ whose hospitable 
mansion he had received many and warm 
greetings, had left him uninformed of the 
event to which I have alluded, and of the 
circumstances which I propose to detail. 
You have described him blind, and while 
occupying the rude inclosure of a forest 
pulpit, addressing an unseen. multitude: in 
strains of eloquence which might captivate 
gities and win the admiration of grave 
senates. The incidents to which I refer 
were more private—in his own house and 
in midst of his family. For eight years 
he had been bliad, a stranger equally to 
the cheerful light of day, aud the cheering 
faces of kindred-and friends. It will 
‘yéadily be supposed, that in this lapse of 
time. gteat changes had taken place. The 
infant had left the-knee to rove amidst the 
fields—the youth had started into man- 


hood, and bidding adieu to the haunts of| - 


his childhood, had gone forth to act for 
himself npon the theatre of life, with the 
hope indeed of again and again looking 
upon his venerable father, but ‘without 
hope of that father’s ever looking upon 
him. _ 4 calm and patient resignation had 
sefiled over the mind of this man of God, 
‘as°a Summier’s cloud séttles over the ‘hori- 
zon, of .evening... Peaceful, hopeful and 
veclining*upon the’bosom of Heaven, ev- 
ery.painful solicitude.about himself had fled 
away.» This personal peace'and Christian 
submission: were calculated, however, to 
concentrate his reflections and: solicitudes 
upon the destinies of his family, ‘here and 
heteafter., His eye could not'now see for 
but he tiad a heart t6°Sp¥oke the 
watehfulness of an eye that neither -slum- 
Bers nor sleeps, that ‘neittier grows, din 
with age: nor infirmity... His patsied hand 
guide them no fonger,: but patriar- 
ced by the tremendous realities of a future 


counsel was freely given and ¢nfor-| 


light sensible, and then, objects faintly vi- 


‘| sible-—a strong and well constructed con- 


vex lens, procired by the: kindness of a 


distant friend” enabled him in a moment 


to see with considerable’ distinctness. At 
this juncture, I happened at his residence, 


. | ealled by himself long before, Hopewel/l— 
| and now fulfilling in’ happy reality, the 
| import of a soft and cheerful name. 


The 
scene, Without dispute, was the most mo- 
ving that I had ever witnessed, The fa- 


| ther could again see his children who rive- 


ted his attention and absorbed: his soul. 


| Among these, emotions of intense interest 
| and varied suggestion were visible in the 


eye, the countenance and hurried move- 
ments, The bursts of laughter—the run- 
ning to.and fro—the elapping of hands— 


j the sending for absent friends—and then 


the sitent tear begewing the cheek in’ 
touching interlude—the eager gazes of old 


| servants, and the unmeaning wonder of 


youog ones—in short, the happy confusion 
from the agitation of joy—all taken to- 
gether, was a scene better adapted to the 


-{ pencil than the pen, and- which a master’s 


hand might have been proud to sketch. 


| How I regretted that the mantle of some 


‘Raphael or Michael Angelo had not fall. 
en pon me ; then had my fame and my 
feelings, each been identified with the 
‘scene, and others should have been per- 
mitted to view upon the canvass what J 
must fail to describe upon paper. 

_ The paroxysm. produced by the arrival 
of the glasses having passed away, and a 


| partial experiment having satisfied all of 


their adaptation to the diseased eye ; be- 
hold the Patriarch seated upon his large 
arm-chair, with his children around him, 
and scanning with affectionate curiosity the 
bashful group. There was a visible shy- 
nessamong the lesser members of the faini- 
ly comimmunity while undergoing this fa- 
therly scrutiny, not unlike that produced 


| by a long absence. The fondness of a fa- 


ther in contemplating those most dear to 
him*was never more rationally exempli- 
fied, or exquisitely enjoyed than on this 
occasion, 

And now, the venerable man, arising 
from his seat and grasping a long staff 
which lay convenient to him, had pro- 


| ceéded but a short distance, when the staff 


itself seemed powerfully, but momentari- 
to engage his attention—it had been 


; of his darkest days, the 


pioneer of his domestic travels, and the 
supporter of a weak and tottering frame. 

He next proceeded tu the front door to 
take a view of the mountains, the beauti- 
ful south-west range stretching out in 
lovely prospect at the distance of about 
three miles. All followed, myself among 
the rest; and the mountain scene, though 
viewed a thousand times before, was now 
gazed upon with deeper interest, and pre- 
sented a greater variety of beauties than 
ever. Indeed this mountain scenery ever 
after continued to delight my unsatisfied 
vision ; whether my attention had not be- 
fore this been carefully drawn to its beau- 
ties, or that the suggestive faculty, linking 
the prospect with the sympathetic’ plea- 
sures previously enjoyed, had thrown 
around me a pleasing delusion, I am_ un- 
able to decide. Delusion apart, however, 
this sunny base of the the 8S. W. mountains 
is a delightful. region, distinguished not 
only by the natural advantages of a fertile 
soil, salubrious climate and beautiful scen- 
ery, but by a race noted for the social vir- 
tues and for a high order of intellect. 

But to-return to the individual whom I 


| had left exercising a new born vision upon 


the external world. The book-case inter- 
views'I:had looked for with solicitude,, 
and presently had the pleasure of witness- 
ing. Watts, and Doddridge, and Locke, 
aud Reid, with a host of worthies, had 
been the companions of his best days: 
there had been a long night of separation. 
The meeting and communion was that of 
kindred souls, and complimentary alike to 
his piety, scholarship and taste. © The sight 
of his own hand writing*upon the blank 
leaves of his books, was in itself a small 
circumstance, but seemed to affect him not 
a little, associated no doubt with varied 
reminiscences of past days. ap 

I left-the house full of reflections. I 
had been always awed by the solemn 
sanctity and personal dignity of the Blind 
Preacher. The yearning solicitude which 
I had just witnessed. of such a father over 
his children, seen now for the first time 
after the dreary blindness of years, had 
melted my feelings. My imagination 
took flight, and passing rapidly through 
time was conducted by the incidents of 
this day to the resurrection day; when 
the saint of God, throwing off the tram- 
mels of the tomb, with quickened vision 
and more than mortal soticitude, casts 
around for the children of his eo oaie 


* The late Dr. Hall, of S.C. 


A POUND .OF SNUFF. 
Evander Ross lived about the time of 
the Restoration, in the Forest of Balna- 
gown, on the precipitous banks of the 
Enack river: He would not enter a church 
nor speak to a minister, and thought of no. 
thing*but-his horses‘and his pastime. The 
Rev. Thomas Hogg, of Kiltearn, resolved 


est lair. Being a strong young man, dress- 
ed in tartans, and well armed, the minister 
applied:at-the cabin of the keeper of the 
wild horses for quarters. “ Be you friend 
or foe,”? was the frank reply, “you look 
like a man, and:shall have them.” They 
entertained each other with Highland sto- 
ries, and the minister ascertained that the 
horse-keeper was very fond of snuff. At 

arting, he asked him if he had ‘ever: been 
in a church?——* Not I.”’ Well, will you 
go??? «No!” “Would you meet.a friend 
‘at the chnrch of Kiltearn who wishes to 
give you,a pound of suuff?’?? “Well, | 
will, bat how shall “Oh just 


existence, thread to be followed 
through the tabyritth of lif, it was taught, 


sit “opposite the minister, and you'll see 


Balnagown. 


to assail him om spiritual affairs in his for-} 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


ram 


3 


pulpit, Evander Ross recognized his guest. 
What he, heard of the. gospel touche 
to the quick. After sermon. the: minister 
offered him a pound of snuff. He declined 


not bought with snuff.””’ Evander Ross 
ad been so remarkable for his command 
over horses, that he could. ride with, 
a halter-of withes--or woodies the wildest 
‘ofthem. He now became remarkable for 
his piety. The people believed him to be 
a prophet. A part of a wild stream, which 
before his day the people could not pass 
without hearing the cries of Satan, or, as 
the Sennachie called him, the Mischief, is 
now haunted, in popular belief, with the 
sounds of,the prayers of Evander Ross, the 
tamer of the wild horses of the Forest of 


ERRORS IN THE TREATMENT OF HORSES. 


| Where a horse shys, or shears at some 


unaccustomed object, which all young 
horses will.do, never speak sharply, or 
worse than that, stfike him, if you would 
avoid his: starting the next time he sees the 
same or any similar object. Almost any 
horse may be brought to a confirmed-habit 
of shying by such treatment. What should 
be done, then? Check. him to a walk; 
give him time to see the object, and he will 
take litle or no notice of it. i 

‘Ifa horse stumbles or trips it is a com- 
m,n practice to strike him for that. This 
will not mend his habits of tripping and 
stumbling, but will add to them, if he has 
spirit, that of springing forward with dan- 
gerous quickness whenever it occurs ; as 
he will expect the lash to follow as a mat- 
ter of course. The remedy, if it can be 
called one, is to keep an eye upon the 
road, and where from stones or uneven- 
ness the failing is apprehended, tighten the 
reins and enliven the horse, but never 
strike him after the accident. 3 

As you would save the strength and 
wind of your horse drive slow up hill, and 
as you would save his limbs, and your 
own, drive slowly down hill. 
-. Never wash off your horse with cold 
water when he is hot, or let him drink it 
freely in thatstate. If the wateris quite 
warm it will not hurt him. — 


your horse to cut out any portion of the 
soft part, or what is called the frog of the 
foot—this is apt to gradually draw in the 
quarters of the hoof and cripple the ani- 
mal—and is recommended only by the 
smooth appearance it gives to the bottom 
of the hoof, which is more apt to eatch a 
round stone in the crook of the shoe than 
Otherwise. — 

Do not feed with grain, especially corn, 
when a horse is warm, or very much fa- 
tigued; if you do you may founder and 
ruin him. | 


If you want your forse to last, and your 


| carriage also, drive slow. 


Do not keep a hotse too fat, or too lean, 
as either disqualify him for hard labour. 

The more kindness and good temper is 
extended to-a horse, the better will he be- 
have in return. Bad temper and bad habits 
come generally from bad usage.—Turr 
Boox.—Furmer’s Monthly Visitor. 


— 


A NIGHT ON THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 
I had just wrapped my blanket around 
me, as the sun was sinking below the ho- 
rizon, throwing its lurid glare upon the 
snow capped summits, which now, above, 
below, and on either side, rose in close 
proximity, presenting a scene in which 
were mingled the beautiful and sublime, 
and more than paying any lover of nature 
for the fatigues endured in obtaining the 
sight. I now prepared for sleep, but the 
novelty of the position, the death-like still- 
ness, and the events of the day crowding 
before my imagination, precluded sleep ; 
while the vast expanse of the biue arch 
of heaven, which was my canopy, studded 
with its myriads of scintillating lights, in- 
vited contemplation rather than repose. 
I was not allowed long to enjoy this scene 
of tranquillity and silence, for the day had 
been one of excessive,heat, and its effects 
began to be manifested by the fall of aval- 
anches. Situated as the Grandes Mulets 
are, about ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, below the Grand Plateau, 
at two thirds of the height above Mont 
Blanc, within two*thousand five hundred 
feet of the summit of the Aiguille de Midi, 
and projecting from the middle of the gla- 
cier, they stand as opponents to very 
many of the avalanches that fall from 
either of these elevated points. I had not 


by a tremendous crash, while the- entire 
rock still vibrated from the concussion of 
the ponderous mass. As I sprang to my 
feet, and looked over the mountain side, 
by the light ofthe moon, which had just 
risen, making every object, though enlar- 
ged and softened, almost as distinct as 
noon-day, this mass of snow and ice could 
be seen hurrying and rushing headlong in 
its course, till ground and broken by its 
own violence, it settled down still and 
tranquil, thousands of feet below, amid 
the ever moving glacier. They continued 
to fall for about one hour. At first, the in- 
terval between was some ten minutes, then 
more frequently, till, becoming less fre- 
quent, they ceased altogether, and univer- 
sal stillness reigned once more, broken 
only now and then by what is termed 
the groanings of the Alps, which is the 
crackling of the ice among the glaciers. 
The fall of the avalanches, at this hour, is 
caused by the effect of the sun, and at 
this point it acquires the whole force of 
the sun’s rays during the entire day. The 


pools about their base, which continues to 
melt there for some time after the sun has 
set, when one avalanche alter another is 
dislodged, and, beginning to fall, they gpn- 
tinue till the water again congeals, which 
prevents any further descent until the 
following evening, when the same effect 
is again produced during the day by the 

I once more prepared myself for sleep, 
but, feeling no inclination that way, | 
amused myself by watching the constella- 
tions, which, being immediately over me, 
were shining with peculiar brightness, and 


thus was engaged, I observed slight flashes 
of light passing before my eyes, not unlike 
aurora borealis, aud supposed it an optical 
illusion, probably caused by.the glare fram 
the sun and snow to which my eyes had 
been exposed during the day; ‘butas they 
became more. freqdent, I satisfied 
self that they were real. Rising and look- 
ing down in the direction of Chamonix, I 


a thunder shower in the valley. The ‘std- 


{streaks} ‘of electricity ‘presented 


me.” The instant thé minister enteréd the| 
him} 


it, saying, “Oh no, the kingdom of God is} 


Do not permit the smith when he shoes| 


lain twenty minutes, when I was aroused) 


water thus produced runs down and forms} 


during the course of an hour.or more that I} 


discovered at once the canse, which’ was| 


beautiful as they sported amidst the 
dense clouds that overhting the‘ village. 
"There was pone of that dazzling bright- 
ness presented by the lightning when seen 
below the cloud, but merely the red. zig- 
zag or forked lines, owing, doubtless, to 
the cloud being between us and the elec- 
tric fluid. Alihough the lightning could: 
be distinctly seen, we could not detect the 
slightest sound of thunder. “Whether this 
was caused by any peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere at the time, or whether 
it is a constant phenomenon here, I am 
unable to say. ‘There was, however, much 
thunder in the valley, and some very 
heavy explosions too, I was informed by 
the landlord, on my return the next day. 


“—Professor Silliman. 


BELL RINGERS. 
This celebrated band made their first 


| appearance in Boston recently at the Me- 


lodeon. Mrs. Childs in a letter in the 
Courier of the same date represents the 
performance as truly wondertul, and well 
worth hearing from the mechanical skill 
and accuracy of ear displayed. She writes 
as follows: 

“ The Campanologians play not merely 
simple carillons; but elaborate and difficult 
music; the overture to Fra Diavolo, for 
instance. The sound of their combined 
bells is likea powerful music box, extreme- 
ly sweet, liquid and melodious. A seat at 
a little distance is more agreeable than one 
very near; not only because the metallic 
sound is softened but because the perform- 
ers themsélves appear too much like ma- 
chines when viewed closely. 

“Four of these men began to practise 
their difficult art seven years ago. At first 
they used but'seven bells, but gradually 
increased the number to twenty-six. The 
company now consists of seven, and they 
‘use forty-two bells, varying in size from a 
large cow-bell to the smallest dinner bell. 
They had these bells manufactured for 
them, and carefully attuned by scraping 
the metal. It took nine months of patient 
practice to attune them to a perfeet concert 
pitch. The clappers are upona spring. A 
piece of leather goes through the bell of 
the tongue ; the leather strikes the bell, 
and renders the tones more soft and sweet. 

“ They place the fore finger and thumb 
upon the sides of the bell, and thus obtain 
a steady hold, whilethey prevent distur- 
bing vibrations. The lowest bell is the 
lowest C of the treble cliff, and they run 
up three octaves and one fourth, with all 
the semi-tones. Four of them play the 
air; the others play a harmony in the 
lowest octave of the bells, similar to a gui- 
tar accompaniment toa song. They trill 
notes beautifully. 

«Every piece of music is necessarily ar- 
ranged forthem. Their instructor plays 
it for them, on the piano, a bar at a time, 
as if he were teaching musical spelling. 
Being unable to read music, they learn it 
altogether by the ear. But nature and 
art have made them so perfect in this mat- 
ter, that one of them cannot ring a false 
note without its being instantly detected 
by all the others. 
tonts, that a piano can be accurately attu- 
ned by them. 

“ Their memofy too is wonderful. Any 
one of them can tell instantaneously all 
the notes that are to be played for ten bars 
ahead. Their bells have to be changed 
frequently, often with as much rapidity as 
printers take up their types. Sometimes 
a bell, that is at one end of the long table, 
is needed at the other extremity ; but they 
never forget to pass‘it along in season.” — 
Boston Transcript, | | 

A HOTTENTOT BOY. 

A poor black boy, the property of a 
slave-holder in Africa, having heard of 
the preaching of the missionaries, felt a 
strong desire to go and hear about Jesus 


Christ. For this purpose he crept secretly} 


away one evening, but being obliged to 
pass under the window of the house, his 
master observed him, and called out, 
Where are you going ?”? ‘Phe poor fel- 
low came. back trembling, and said, “ Me 


go to hear the missionaries, massa.”” “To|. + 
in its natural state, grows to the height of 


hear the missionaries indeed ; if you ever 
go there, you shall have nine-and-thirty 
lashes, and be put in irons.’”? With a dis- 
*consolate look, the poor boy replied, “ Me 
tell Massa, me tell the Great Massa.” “ Tel! 
the Great Massa,”’ replied the master: 
“what do you mean?” * Me tell the 
Great Massa, the Lord in heaven, that my 
tinassa was angry with me, because - I 
wanted to go and hear His word.’””? The 
master was struck with astonishment, his 
colour changed, and unable to conceal his 
feelings, he hastily turned away, saying: 
along and hear the missionaries.”” Be- 
ing thus permitted, the poor boy gladly went. 
In the mean time, the mind of the master 
became restless and uneasy. He had not 
been accustomed to think that he hada 
Master in heaven, who knew and observ- 
ed all his actions; and he at length deter- 
mined to follow his slave, and see if there 
could be any peace obtained for his trou- 
bled spirit. Creeping unobserved into a 
secret corner, he eagerly listened to the 
words of the missionary, who that day ad- 
dressed the natives from St. John xxi. 15. 
Lovest thou me?”’. “Is there no poor 
sinuer,’? said the missionary, “ who can 
answer this question? not one poor slave, 
who loves Jesus Christ ? no one, who dares 
to confess Him?’’? Here the poor slave 
boy unable to forbear any longer, sprang 
forward, and holding up both his hands, | 
while the tears streamed down his cheeks, 


cried out with eagerness, “‘ Yes, massa, me 


love the Lord Jesus Christ; me do love 
Him, me love Him, me love Him-with all 
my heart.’ The master was still more 
astonished, and he went home convinced 
of the blessings which the gospel brings, 
and became a decided Christian. 


— 


IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 

It may well be said, that nothing is im- 
possible to the art of chemistry, which ap- 
pears to partake of a small portion of the 
most precious attribute of the Creator— 
viz., that of making something out of no- 
thing. In fact, a simple piece of worn-out 
silk is in ordinary usage as nothing, whilst 


‘the same in cotton, linen, or cloth, has fer 


a considerable time, been made available 
for various purposes. Through the re- 
searches of the learned and much-respect- 
ed Professor Debzenne, the most ‘useless 
portions of silk can now be transformed, 
through, that gentleman’s chemical padin- 
genesis, into new silk again, to serve for 
different articles. In-the way: that 
cacutehouc is drawn ont into filaments, 
and woven into. a durable material, so are 
these remnants of silk reduced to what is 


So correct are their 


no more than ‘its primitive state—viz., a 
glittittous*paste, by meatis ofa dissolvent 


a 


and, like fused glass, re-acquires, on com- 


ing into'the air, all its original strength and} 
tenacity. Having’ found the best dissolv- 


ent of the caoutchouc, (the distillation o 


this elastic resin,) Professor Debzenne. was), 


not deceived when he thought that he 
could also distil silk, which he found to be 
the trug medium for its dissolution. Th 

crude silk, and that which is not dyed, was 
easily managed. ‘The inventor at. present 
has found no difficulty but with the dyed 
portions of silk, and more especially the| 
black ones; but he hopes, by continuing] 
his close attention to the a to over-} 
come this difficulty, and to relieve France 


from the duty of 70,000,000f., which she} 


pays to the foreigner for the means of ali- 
menting her numerous silk establishments. 
We may certainly look upon this invention 
as one of the most valuable of the present 
century.— Quotidienne. 


— 


QVERTAXING THE MIND. 


We may be here excused for recurring} 


to the cause of Mr, Pinckney’s death, 
which has been of such frequent occurrence 
among leading professional gentlemen of 
the bar, as to deserve the investigation of 
learned pathologists in general. At the 
conclusion of a long and very powerful 
argument, he fell, apparently lifeless, as if 
by an apoplectic stroke, was carried to his 
quarters insensible, and never spoke intel- 
ligibly afterwards. Mr. Harper followed 
soon after in a similar way, at the Balti- 
more bar, and General Winder, also a dis- 
tinguished advocate at the same bar, fell 
suddenly and expired in the midst of an 
argument. We have had some instances 
in this city, in the persons of Thomas Ad- 
dis Emmett and James Wells, of a sudden 
termination of their mortal career in the 
midst of their loftiest forensic efforts. I 
have witnessed at a couft in my native 
state, the ablest pleader fall dead: at the 
conclusion of an animated and powerful 
argument. Whether these sudden deaths 
are caused by the flow of blood to the ar- 
teries of the brain by being stimu- 
lated with high excitement of the ce- 
rebral organs, so as to cause rupture; from 
collapse of the heart or lungs; or from ex- 
haustion, we leave to the determination of 
the faculty, merely relating a fact in pa- 
thology tov remarkable to omit. Another 
fact nearly as remarkable, we never hear 
of such sudden disasters among the clergy, 
although their mental and physical powers 
are equally tasked.— Biography of John 
Randolph. 


SALUTATION. 
Salute no man by the way.—Luge x. 4. 

The mode of salutation between natives 
in Sindh, is peculiar to the country, and 
indicates a very simple minded people. It 
consists in inquiries, first, after the health 
of the.parties; then follows a string of 
questions after that of the family, succeed- 
ed by others as to the state of the house 
and property. The first of these is not the 
simple question usually proposed; but it 
is repeated and varied with a tone of in- 
tense doubt and anxiety, which becomes 
quite amusing. | It may be translated thus 
—Are you well? quite well? Comforta- 
ble?—quite comfortable? Happy ?—ez- 
ceedingly happy? Are you sure you are 
well?’? These being asked by one party, 
and being answered satisfactorily, are in 
their turn taken up by the other: and thus 
an ordinary salutation between friends oc- 
cupies a considerable time. However 
large the assembly may be in which a man 
enters, he must go through this form to 
the whole of the persons present, as each 
is introduced to him; the senior or high- 
est in rank making the first advance. A 
Sindhian never passes a stranger on a road 
or river without the whole of these ques- 
tions, into which he throws a deep inter- 
est; the effect, however, being sometimes 
much. damped by the latter demanding, 
after the termination of the ceremony,“ And 
who are you??’—Postan’s Pers. Obs. 


THE CINNAMON TREE AND THE COCOA TREE. 


From a letter from the Hon. Caleb Cushing, Minister to 
| China, dated Ceylon. 


The cinnamon tree, (daurus cinnamum,) 


about twenty feet; but the bark, which is 
the only valuable part, is found to lose 
much of its highly aromatic quality in the 
mature tree. Accordingly the trees are 
cut young, when the stems are only five or 
six feet long, and less than an inch thick 
at the largest end. The bark is then strip- 
ped or peeled off in long pieces like willow 
bark, scraped carefully to remove its cuti- 
cle, and laid out to dry, in. doing which it 
curls up iu quills as they are called, and it 
is then ready for the market, but improves 
by keeping for a while. The wood is 
good for nothing but fuel. Owing to this 
mode of cultivation, the cinnamon garden 
has vem much the appearance of a forest 


of scrub oak, the bright green leaves of the 


small trees being strikingly in contrast with 
the white sand of the plain in which they 
grow. 

It is possible that the fragrance of the 
cinnamon groves may have been sensible 
to voyagers-along the coast of Ceylon; but 
I do not believe it often happens ; no such 
fact was perceived on board the Brandy- 
wine. There is very little of this fragrance 
perceptible in the gardens themselves; and 
the idea of its extending out to sea is laugh- 
ed at in Columbo. 

The cocoa tree. In the moist warm cli- 
mate of Ceylon many species of palm flou- 
rish, and they constitute a class of objects 
among the most beautiful in the landscapes 
of the island. They are of great and vari- 
ous uses in the arts of life and in commerce, 
The talipot, the areca, the banana, the roy- 
al cocoa, and the ordinary cocoa trees are 
the most conspicuous and interesting of the 
trees of this class. The cocoa tree, above 
all, is valuable not only for its esculent nut 
and its milk, but for the arrack, the sugar, 
the oil, the cordage, the thatching, and 
other secoudary things, which are derived 
from its trunk, its fruit, or its leaves, in 
consequence of which every cocoa tree is 
a precious property, and is the subject of a 
tax to the Government. 


SAFE MODE OF BLASTING. 
It is known to many individuals, though 
not to the public generally, that rocks may 
be blasted without ramming down pound- 
ed brick onthe charge. Thisis the mode: 
Put a rye straw into the hole; if one be not 


long enough, use two, runuving the top of 
one into the other, tying paper around the 
joint. Then putin the charge of powder, 
and prime the ‘straw, and thet fill up the 
hole with fine dry sand, without ramming. 
Nothing more is necessary preparatory to 


Mr. Abel Kenny, of Dorchester, informs 


f| after all this complaining, would you be- 


success. 


_biddings proceeded—-at last I ventured to 


‘fully read through and through. 


‘Toby. 


touching the match, . ee 
.. We lately saw at the place of the Brook 
Farm Association, the effeets of blasting 


under direction of Mr. Holland, who has 
tried both modes, :and it seemed the great- 
est execution was done by the use-of sand. 


us that a person once blasting for him, 
pursued this mode in more than one hun- 
dred cases, and it was attended with good 


In the common mode of blasting, there 
is danget 1! ramming down the brick, in 
drawing wut the wire, and in drilling out} 
a charge that fails. By the mode we have 
named, all these dangers are entirely obvi- 
ated, and the business rendered safe, for if 
a charge fails, and there be any danger in 
taking out the sand and powder with a 
scoop, wateg may be turned in, and then 
the whole removed with safety. 

Que person was lately much injured in 
Dedham by a discharge while ramming 
down, and we noticed, not. long since, an| 
instance of injury in West Cambridge, by 
drilling out acharge with the use of water. 
Many lives are lost, and more are wound- 
ed every year by blasting; and this safe 
mode is worthy of trial.— Boston Cult. 


NATURAL DISPOSITION. 

Mr. Clarke, of Cheshambois, used to 
say, when any one pleaded natural dispo- 
sition as an excuse for their ill temper, 
‘¢ Why, I am as irritable as any man, but 
when I find anger or passion arising iu my 
mind, I immediately go to my Redeemer, 
and confess my sins, and. give myself up 
to be managed by him.” | 


THE LITTLE BOY’S PURCHASE. — 

The following interesting anecdote of 
the Rev. Dr, Vaughan of London, was 
related ‘by himself, at the close of a lec- 
ture on Persia, which he lately delivered 
at Stepney Meeting Sunday School room. 

“May I be allowed,” said the Rev. 
gentleman, “to make a few observations 
relating to myself. I wellremember when 
I was very young, possessing for the first 
time a guinea. I remember,’ too, that 
this circumstance cost me no little perplex- 
ity and anxiety; as I passed along the 
streets, the fear of losing my guinea indu- 
ced me frequently to take it out of my 
pocket to look at it; first I put it in one 
pocket, and then I took it out, and put. it 
in another—after a while I took it out of 


the second pocket and placed it in another, 


really perplexed what todo withit! At 
length my attention was arrested by a 
book auction. I stepped in, and looked 
about me. First one lot was put up, and 
then another, and sold to the highest bid- 
der. At last I ventured to the table, just 
as the auctioneer was putting up the “ His- 


tory of the World,” in two large folie vol-| 


umes. I instantly thrust my hafd-into 
my pocket, and began turning over my 
guinea, considering afl the while whether 
I had money enough to buy this lot. The 


bid too. * Hallo, my little man,’ said the 
auctioneer, ‘ what, not content with less 
than the world!’ This remark greatly 
confused me, and drew the attention of 
the whole company toward me, who see- 
ing me anxious to possess the books, re- 
frained from bidding against me, and so 
‘the world” was knockéd downto me at 
a very moderate price. 

“‘ How to get these huge bovks home 
was the next consideration. ‘The auc- 
tioneer offered to send thein; but I not 
knowing what sort of creatures auctioneers 
were, determined to take them myself—so 
after the assistant had tied them up, I 
marched out of the room with these huge 
books upon my shoulder, like Sampson 
with the gates of Gaza, amidst the smiles 
of all present. When I reached my home, 
after the servant had opened the door, the 
first person I met was my now sainted 
mother. ‘My dear boy,’ said she, ¢ what 
have you got there? I thought you 
would not keep your guinea long.’ ‘Do 
not be angry, mother,’ said I, throwing 
them down upon the table, ‘I have bought 
the World for nine shillings.’ This was 
on Saturday, and I well remember sitting 
up till it was well nigh midnight, turning 
over this History of the World. These 
books became my delight, and were care- 
As | 
grew older, 1 at length became a Christian, 
and my love of books naturally led me to 
desire to be a Christian minister. To the 
possession of these books [ attribute, in a 
great measure, any honours in connection 
with literature that have been added to 
my name, 

“I have not mentioned this anecdote,” 
said the Rev. gentleman, “ to gratify any 


foolish feeling, but to encourage in those} 


young persons I see before me, that love 
of literature which has afforded me such 
unspeakable pleasure—pleasure which | 
would not have been without for all the 
riches of the Indies.””—-London S. Teach- 
ers’ Magazine. 


THE POOR PRINTER. 
“JT pity the printer,” said my uncle 
He’s a poor creature,’ rejoined 
Trim. “ How so ?’”’ said my unele. “ Be- 
cause in the first place,’’ continued the 
Corporal, tooking full upon my uncle, “ be- 
cause he must eudeavour to please every 
body. In. the negligence of, a moment, 
perhaps, a small paragraph pops upon 
him’; he hastily throws it to the composi- 
tor; it is inserted; and he is ruined to ‘all 
intents and purposes.” ‘Too much the 
ease ; Trim,’’ said my uncle, with a deep 
sigh ; * too much the case.”’ * And please 
your honour,” continued Trim, elevating 
his voice and striking into au imploring 
altitude, “this is not the whole.”? “Go 
on Trim,’ said my uncle feelingly. “The 
printer sometimes .hits upon a piece that 
pleases him mightily and he thinks it can- 
not but go down with his subscribers. 
But alas! sir, who can calculate the hu- 
man mind? He inserts it, and it is all 
over with him. They forgive others, but 
they can not forgive a printer. He has a 
host to print for, and every one sets up for 
acritic. The pretty Miss exclaims, Why 
don’t he give us more poetry, marriages, 
and bon mots? away with these stale 
pieces. 
his nose, and reads it over in:search of a 
violent invective. He finds none, takes his 
specs off, folds them, and sticks them: in 
his pocket, declaring the paper good for 
nothing but to buru; so it goes. Every 
one thinks it ought to be printed expressly 
for himself, as he is a subscriber ; and yet 


lieve.it, sir,’’ said the Corporal, clapping his 
hands beseechingly, “ would you, believe 
it, sir, there are some subscribers who do 
not hesitate to cheat the priuter out of his 
pay? Our army swore terribly in Fland- 
ers, but they never did any thing so. bad 
as: that !” 


The politician claps his specs on} 


Toby, emphatically, Never’? 


Never!’? said: my Ps 


MENTAL CULTIVATION. | 

‘What siubbing, ploughing, digging, and 
harrowing are to land, thinking, reflect- 
ing, and examining are to the mind. Each 
has its proper culture; and as the land 
that is suffered to lie waste and wild for a. 


. long time will be over spread with brash-. 


wood, brambles, thorns, and such vegeta- 
bles which have neither use nor beauty, 
so there will not fail to sprout up ina neg- 
lected mind a great many prejudices and, 
absurd opinions, which owe their origin 
partly to the soil itself, the passions and 
imperfections of the mind of man, ‘ad 
partly to those seeds wiliich chance fo be 
scattered in it by every wind of doctrine 
which the wtulng of statesmen, the sing- 


‘ularity of pedants, and the superstition of 


fools shall raise.— Berkeley. , 


EMOLROF McCHEYNE.—The Preshyterian Board of 
Publication, this publish—Njemoir and Remains of 
the Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne, Minister of St. Peter's 
Chureh, Dundee. By the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar; Minister 
of the Free Church of Seotiand, Collace. With an Iniro- 
by Miller, D.D., of the’ 
evlugical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. - mo, 
with a portrait af the author, 
Also—Another Lily Gathered, conversion of James Laing, 
fourteen. “By the Rev. R. Murray Me- 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS—'The Ongin ‘and. 
History of Missions; compiled and arranged trom au- 
thentic documents, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, of Léndon, 
illustrated with numerous maps and engravings; tw 
tan ps gravings; twe vola. 
Connexion of Sacred and Profan@History ; being @ review 
of the poses events in the world, as they bear upen the 
state uv etigies. fram the close of the Old Testament, till 
the establishment of Christianity, by D. Davidson; three 
volumes, price $1.50, | 
Comet and Rice's Debate on Baptiam, 8vo, cloth ; price 


Suddards’s British Pulpit, with ten 1 
Horne’s Introduction, 
price $3.50. 


nes edition, on white paper, 


e do. do. full cloth ; price $4.50. 
Chalmers’s Sermors, two volumes, 8va. price 82.50. 
Do. Lectures on Rumans, one vol. 8vo. price $1.50, 
The Rev. John Newton’s Works, two volumes 8vo. fine 
paper; price $2.50. 
Hetherington's History of the Church of Scotland, 8vo. 
price $1.50. | 
Ancient 


History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Medes, &e volumes, Idmo. from Rollin 
and other authentic sources.. Reprinted from the work of 
the London Religious Tract Society. Price $2. 
Chalmers's Natural Theology, two vols. I2mo- price $1. 
D’ Aubigné’s Reformation, three volumes for @1. 
Moffat's Southern Africa, with plates, 12mo. price $1. 
Owen on Spiritual Mindedness ;.12mo. price 374 cents, 
Beicher's Scripture Narratives; do 374 cents. — 


Dr. Brownlee’s Christian Youth’s Book ; do. 50. cents. 
_ Mason's Essayson the Church; — do. 50 cents, 
Do. do. on Episcopacy ; do. 50 céenis, — 
A wake, thon Sleeper! 


A series of A wakening Discourses, 
b the late Rev, John A, Clark, D. D., author of the Pastor's 
&e, price 75 cents, 

80, Horne’s Introduction, chear edition; two yolumea, 
$3.50. Just received and fur sale by ' 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 


oct 12—tf 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


OARDING. — Mrs. Bryrue has opened a Select 
Boarding House, No. 107 Spruce street, between Fourth 

and Fifth, Philadelphia. Several gentiemen can be accom 
modated with p!easant rooms. ney 2—3t 


ILLIAM W. FOUCHE, Dentist, No, 79 North 
Sixth street, below Race, Philadelphia, where all 
Operations appertaining to Dental Surgery. will be performs 
ed on the most modern and approved principles, and on 
terms perfectly satisfactory. 
Fouché’s Vegetable ‘Tooth Powder, and Gum Restorative 
for the cure of Scurvy, and removal of gil extraneous sub> 


‘stances from the teeth—price 25 cents a box, 


nov 2—3t, 


UTHER ON GALATIANS.—A Commentary on Paul's 

Epistle to the Galatians, by Martin Luther; in one vol. 

octavo. Price one dollar and fifty cents in halfeloth: Just 
received and for sale by WM. S.,MARTFIEN, » 
oct 19 37 South Seventh street, Philade}phia. 


OARDMAN ON HIGH CHURCH EPISCOPACY,— | 


Cheap Edition —Recently published, in 1 vol. 12m." 

Price, in half cloth, 74 cents. 

Tue Prevatica, DocTrRinE OF THE AposToLicaL Stc- 
cession Examinep—Wite a DELINKATION OF THE Hich 
Cuurcu System. By the Rev.H. A. Buardman, Pastor ot 
the ‘Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 

Contents:—High-Church Pretensio: s—Statement of the 
Question—The Argument from Scripture—The Historical 
Argument—The Succession tested by facte—The ‘lrue 
Succession—Characteristics and Tendencies uf the High- 
Church System: The Rule of Faith—The Church pot in 
Christ's place—The System at variance with the general 
tone of the New Testament—Tendency of the System 1 
aggrandize the Prelatical clergy; and to substitute a ritual! 
réligion for true Christianity—Intolerance of the System 
I'he Schismatical tendency of the System—Aspect of ‘the 
System towardsinquiring Sinners—Conelusion.. . 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
ROBERT CARTER, 
_ oct 19—tf No. 58 Cana: street, New York 


Cae TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE— 
Seath-west corner of Tenth and Arch streets, ana 
Branch Store, No. 91 South Eighth street, below Walnut, 
corner of Parke street, Philadelphia.— The attention ot 
Housekeepers 18 invited to thesubscriber's assortment of 
Superior Family Hams—Jersey and Western Hams of the 
most approved curing, and that canpot be excelled in the 
market. Sugar cured Hams, warranted sound and sweet, at 
the low price of sevencents per pound. Also, best quality 
of Smoked ‘I'ongues and Beef, Venison Hams, flalo 
Tongues. and Bologna Sausages. 
Fresh ‘l'eas—-Young Hyson Tea of superior quality at $1 
r pound ; fine quality do. 75 cents; good do. 50 cents — 
Also reeeived by a late arrival at New York a supply of 
the celebrated Rose Chalan Powchong Tea, and some very 
Sm Powchong, Anki Chop at 43 cents by the box of about 
pounds. Also, Flower Pecco and Souchong Teas A 
choice lot of Chatan Seuchong Teas at’ 50 cents by the ‘box 
of about 30 pounds. This: ‘Tea is equal, it is. believed, to 
the Souchong ‘l'eas usually sold at 75 cenis to $] at most 
other stores. 3 
Cheap superior pulverized, crushed, 
and double f Sugars, constantly on hand; and. Lump Su- 
gar of excellent quality at 104 cents per pound. Also, 


. Brown Sugars at the lowest cash prices. 


Solar Sperm, Oil—A_ beautiful article for burningat $1 
per gallon. Also, excellent Oils at 75 and 87} cenis; and 

rd Uil at 80 cents. Sperm Candles of the very best qua- 
lity, Hydraulic pressed. S:'W. COLTON, 


Corner of Tenth and Arch streets, and No. 91 South 
Eihgth street, Philadelphia. _ june 22 


H*% RY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super rdyal 8vo.— 
Published by Barrinetun & Hasweiy, 293 Market 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Bovuksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘I'he following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: . 
“I kt:ow of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 
“Ihe mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but tv have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr, Alexander, 
“The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rey. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 
‘It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.”—RKey. Adam Clarke. 
“ Henry is, aan: ay the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”— Dr. 
Doddridge. may 18—ly 


LLUSTBATED CABINET EDITION OF STAND 
ARD BRITISH POKT'S —G. 8S. Arpreton has just 
ready,.a oew, complete,and portable editiun of the Poetical 
Works of Felicia Hemans, Printed from the last London 
edition. Edited by her sister. Lllustrated with ten steel 
engravings. ‘Thecomplete Poeticat Works of William Cuw- 
per, Esq , inclading the Hymns and trunsiations from Mad. 
Guion, Milton, &¢.,and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the. 
Italian of Battista Ahdreini, with a Memuir of the Author, b 
the Kev. Henry Stebbing, A. M. ‘Two ‘elegantly prin 
volumes, 400 pages each, 16mo., illustrated with sx fine steel 
engravingss $1.75, or in. one vol. $1.50, This is the only 
complete American edition. Morality never found in gem- 
us a more devoted advocate than Cay per, nor has nioral 
wisdom, in its plain and severe precepts, been ever more 
successfully combined with the delicate spiene of poetry, tha 
in his works. tle was endowed with all the powers whi 
@ poet could want who was tu be the muralist of the world-— 
the reprover, but not the satirist, of men—the teacher of 
simple truths, which were to be rendered grac‘ous without 


endangering their simplicity. ‘The complete Poetical Works 


of Robert Barns, wuh “xplanatory and Glossarial Nutes, 
and a Life of the. Author, by James Currie, M D., one vol. 
16mo., illustrated with five fine stee! engravings, $1.25, — 

‘This is the must complete edition which has publish- 
ed, it contains the whole of the poetry compr the edi- 
tion lately edited by Cunningham, as well as some addivion- 
al pieces; and such notes have been added as are calculated 
to illustrate the manners and castoms of Scotland, so as to 
render the whole more intelligible to the English reader. 

“ No poet, with the exception of Shakspeare, ever possess- 
ed the power of exciting the most varied and discordant 
emotions with such transitions.” — Sir W. Scott. 

The complete Poetical Works of John Milton, with Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Life of the Author, by the Rey. Hen- 
ry Stebbing, A.M, beautifully illustrated, one vol. 16mo. 
Iilustrated with six fine steel engravings, $1.25. ‘he Latin 
and, ltalian Puems are included in this edition. Mr. Steb- 
bing’s notes will. be foand very useful in elucidating the 
learned allasions with which the text abounds, and they are 
also vajuable for the correct appreciation with which ihe 
writer directs attention w the beauties of the author. 

“he Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Contain. 
ing Lay of th Last Minstrel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, 
Don Koderick, Rekeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, with.a 
Life of the. Author. lyol. 16mo. Illustrated with eight 
steel engravings, 

~ Walter Seott is the most popular of all the poets of the 
present-day, and deservedly so, Iie describes that which is 
most easily and generally undersiood, with more vivacity 
and effect than any other writer. His style is clear, flowing, 
and transparént,; bis sentiments, of whieh his style is an 
easy and natural medium, are common t6 him with hs 

ers. 


he abore-works bed slob Turkey Mo. 
rocco binding, tormin I a Mt books 
PLETON’S, 


Published le 
now 9 st., above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
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